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NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON 
EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


THe grimness of the immediate war situ- 
ation and ways in which schools and col- 
leges can contribute toward victory were 
presented at a National Institute on Edu- 
cation and the War held at Washington 
(D. C.), August 28 to August 31, inclusive, 
under the auspices of the U. 8. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission. The re- 
stricted attendance of approximately 500 
represented state and city school systems, 
educational associations, and colleges and 
universities in every state of the Union. 
The setting was colorful, all sessions taking 
place on the fresh green campus of Ameri- 
can University, whose white buildings were 
adorned with the many-colored flags of the 
United States and Allied Nations and artis- 
tic slogan-pennants. 

In the four days’ program, including ten 
general and sectional sessions, there were 
about 100 scheduled speakers and numer- 
ous discussion leaders, including leading 
officers of the Army and Navy and of the 
Federal Government. They participated 
in forwarding the objective of the commis- 
sion: To give representatives of education 
‘fan overview of the war effort and what it 
needs from education.’’ To supplement 
this objective, a series of state institutes 
was proposed at which delegates are to 
transmit to others what they learned at this 
national institute. 

From President Roosevelt came a mes- 
sage addressed ‘‘to the edueators of the 
United States’’ urging them ‘‘to help us 
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mold men and women who ean fight through 
to victory. Weask that every school house 
become a service center for the home front. 
And we pray that our voung people will 
learn in the schools and in the colleges the 
wisdom and forebearance and _ patience 
needed by men and women of good will who 
seek to bring to this earth a lasting peace.’’ 


‘‘Wartime Man- 
power’’ was the theme of the opening gen- 


Demands for Trained 
eral session on Friday morning, August 28, 
at which greetings were given to the dele- 
gvates by John W. Studebaker, U. 8. 
is chairman 


Com- 
missioner of Education, who 
of the Wartime Commission. 

In the unavoidable absence of Paul V. 
MeNutt, Federal. Security Administrator, 
a transcribed record was presented of his 


address, ‘‘Schools in Wartime,’’ which 
closed as follows: 
In this total war there are many armies. Every 


one is vital to victory. None is greater in size or 
potentialities for service than the army of eduea 
tion. I know that the nation ean depend on this 
matchless foree of more than 31,000,000 teachers, 
pupils, and students to give their country the full 
measure of loyal service in its hour of need. 
Joseph W. Barker, dean, Faculty of En- 
gineering, Columbia University, special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Navy, de- 
clared that, in this ‘‘total all-out war, we 
must take every step to integrate the entire 
svstem of education for victory.’’ He 
sketched the needs of the Navy in respect 
to educational preparedness and appealed 
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for classroom emphasis upon mathematics 
anc pl VSICS and for measures to insure the 


phi sical fitness of students. 


(jeneral Brehon Somervell, speaking for 


the War Department, maintained — that 
‘every classroom is a_ citadel. Every 
teacher has his part to play.’”’ He con- 
tinued: 
i.) rmy today is an army of specialists. Out 
100 men inducted into the service, 63 
are assigned to duties requiring specialized train 
in Wi aren’t getting those 63 specialists 
| t nduction centers. Lut modern meeh 
1 fare dictates that we must have them. 

} is your job in this total war It is the 
jot h hools and eolleges of America to 
provide the opportunity for every youth to equip 
himself for a place in winning the war, You 
must do this, regardless of cost, time, inconveni 
el e temporary sidetracking of non-war objee 
tives, or even the temporary serapping of peace 
time ¢ rses 

The schools and colleges of America must be- 
( ¢ pre-induction training centers for our armed 
forces, leaving the armed forees free to train men 
in the combat application of the training that 

1 give 

We eannot win this war unless we mobilize 
the entire nation. We eannot win this war unless 
every man, woman, and child alters his way of 

ving and finds new ways to put his talent and 
itbilities, his body and mind, at the disposal of 
tl nation We cannot win this war unless we 
frain every Ame rican to make his maXiImum con 
I it ! 


‘“Qur problem is essentially one of man- 
power,’’ said Fowler Harper, deputy chair- 
man of the Manpower Commission, ‘‘and 
our job is to assign and allocate manpower 
for maximum utilization.’’ In order to 
reach production goals by 1943, ‘*it will be 
necessary to add five million more persons 
to our labor forces.’’ In addition to the 
13 million women now employed (of the 
total labor and army forces of 58 million), 
many more women must be brought into 
industry, the professions, and the skilled 
trades. ‘‘High schools and colleges will 
be making a direct contribution to winning 
the war when they and their entire staffs 


train men for the special skills which are 


required to win the war.”’ 
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Arthur S. Flemming commissioner of the 
Civil Service Commission, told the assem- 
blage that, ‘‘at the present time, there are 
2,300,000 on the payroll of the 
ment,’? aid that a yvear hence this will 
probably be increased by 400,000. ad I Ye 


vovernm nt is losing people to the armed 


govern- 


forces. hese jobs must be filled with the 
best peo ‘le in the shortest period of time.’”’ 
At tl 


eral IL 


- session on Friday afternoon, Gen- 
ershey discussed the difficulties 
of tea shortage and the Selective Ser- 


vice sv.em. ** Each community,’’ he said, 
‘‘must solve its own problems so far as ob- 
taining teachers is concerned. The prob- 
lem of obtaining three teachers for Angola, 
That 


vay the democratic process works.’’ 


Indiata, must be settled in Angola. 
is the 
Revie ing the dependency classifications 
set ur by Selective Service, General Her- 
shey.,advised local school boards to con- 
sider these classifications in hiring teachers. 
He said that teachers must be compared 
with other men in the community as to oc- 
cupational deferment. He said, in con- 
that Selective find 
itself operating ahead of its regulations 


cluding, Service may 
because of the rapid developments in the 
war. 

At the general session on I‘riday evening, 
Wayne Coy, assistant director, Bureau of 
the Budget, spoke on federal organization 
of .he war effort and its relation to educa- 
ticn. Suecess in the battle against inflation 
is a first step in preventing financial catas- 
trophe for education, according to J. Wel- 
don Jones, also an assistant director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Jones gave a 
comprehensive sketch of federal fiscal poli- 
cies with references to the war and to pub- 
lie edueation. Claude R. Wickard, Seere- 
tary of Agriculture, told the meeting that 
farm production this year will be 9 per cent 
above that of 1941—‘‘a breath-taking new 
production total.’’ In this war, he said, 
‘“the total food supply of the United States 
has to be regarded as one great stockpile, 
to be used as the common needs dictate.”’ 
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The theme of the general session on Sat- 
urday morning was ‘‘Wartime Calls for 
Volunteer Service,’’ at which the Reverend 
George Johnson, of the Nationa] Catholic 
Welfare Conference, served as , ‘hairman. 
James M. Landis, director, Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, outlined measures» y which 
schools can be of use to state ¢ad loeal 
defense councils. Abraham Feller,,deputy 
director, Office of War Infor yn, set 
forth the government’s seven t pro- 
eram for control of the cost of av ig. R. 
W. Coyne, director, War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Department, told how schcols can 
participate in the victory-savings campaign. 


ce 


The army of school children ‘‘ean ‘imake a 
very great contribution by coll_c“iag all 
serap available’’ said William L. Ba ’’, vice- 
chairman, War Production Board. “W. C. 
Turquam, of the War Production ‘} oard, 
appealed to educational administrators to 
help in procuring used typewriters for the 
armed forees. Ways in which the schools 
ean work with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration were described by Dexter M. Keezer, 
deputy administrator. He dwelt upon the 
help that can be given to the Edueational 
Relations Branch of the Consumers Divi- 
sion. ‘‘If our people were properly edu- 
cated on the problem of price control and 
the stakes involved, there would be no piob- 
lem of getting agricultural prices and w: res 
stabilized. An irresistible demand sho\ld 
come from farmers and wage workers to 
have this done in their own interest. For 
they stand to be very heavy losers from a 
run-away inflation.’’ 

The Saturday evening general session 
was devoted to an aviation program with 
the showing of Army and Navy air films 
and addresses by General L. F. Kuter, of 
the Army Air Forces, and Captain A. W. 
Radford, of the Navy. 

The speakers at the Sunday evening gen- 
eral session were two national figures in 
journalism and political life, respectively : 
Elmer Davis, director of the Office of 
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War Information, and Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas. In his graphie style made fa 
miliar in his broadeasting, Mr. Davis an 
swered the question, What can an intelli 
vent teacher think and do about the war? 
Senator Thomas, after giving a statistical 
summary, gave an eloquent address on 
“What education is doing to help win the 
war.’’ He contrasted the philosophies oft 
Thomas Jefferson and of Hitler. 

The closing general session was that of 
Saturday afternoon when addresses were 
delivered by Leon Henderson, director, 
Office of Price Administration; Dabney S 
Lancaster, superintendent of publie— in- 
struction, Virginia; and Commissioner 
Studebaker. Mr. Henderson asked the help 
of educators in fighting inflation. Dr. 
Studebaker summarized the objectives of 
the institute, indicating contributions to 
the war effort which can be made by the 
elementary and secondary schools and by 
colleges and universities. 

The program included symposia at which 


26 ‘‘problems’’ 


were presented in talks and 
panel discussions, followed by a general dis- 
cussion. Summaries of these will be avail- 
able in the proceedings of the institute 
which are to be: brought out later by the 
Office of Education. 

Of broad interest was the statement at 
one of the symposia made by Edward C 
Elliott, of the Manpower Commission. He 
said that colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional and technical schools can assist 
the Army, Navy, and War Manpower Com- 
mission : 

1. By using every available means for promot 
ing the physical fitness of students. Especially 
those students who must anticipate going to the 
armed service should be placed under an obligation 
to become pre-conditioned for the physical demands 
of the services. f 

2. By eausing each and every student to feel 
himself an active participant in the war efforts; 
and to recognize that he has been detailed to the 
institution for some one of the forms of training 
required by the armed forces, for the war produe 


tion industries, or for necessary publie service... . 
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By advising and encouraging all students, 


ifficier ible-bodied to meet the standards for 


t rm forces, to enlist, to the maximum quota, 
the Student Enlisted Corps; and to 
d to those charged with the oversight 
1 B he development of courses of instruction 
t make every student keenly conse1ous 
tl nature of the cause that the nation has been 
» defend; that we are partisans in a 
trug irreconcilable ideologies. 


At a meeting of state superintendents 


of public schools and state secretaries of 
education associations, a petition to the 
President and Congress was endorsed urg- 
ing enactment into law immediately of a 
Senate bill ‘‘to provide funds to the states 
for lessening the inequalities of educational 
opportunities within and among the states 
and to make possible the most valuable con- 
tribution of the schools to the winning of 


the war.’’ 


EMERGENCY DEMANDS AND By 


LONG-TERM TRENDS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


War often literally destroys educational 
institutions, or so changes the purposes and 
eontent of education that it scarcely resem- 
bles its former self. When war sweeps over 
a country in the form of actual armed con- 
flict, as it has swept over Poland, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, and parts of China and Russia, 
the schools and universities are often com- 
pletely wiped out, and educational institu- 
tions just cease to exist. Or the conquerors 
may reconstruct the whole edueational sys- 
tems as far as they ean to suit their own 
purposes, as in occupied France, Norway, 
Belgium, and Holland. 


sity buildings are destroyed or used as 


School and univer- 
military barracks, faculty members are 
liquidated or replaced, and student bodies 
are transplanted, uprooted, or merely 
turned out. This story could be repeated 
wherever the Axis forces have been able to 
make their conquests effective. Such a 
calamity has not yet come upon the eduea- 
tional institutions of the United States, and 
we are all exerting our efforts to see that 
this, among many other things, shall be 
averted among us. 

It is to a second point that I should like 
to direct attention; namely, that war accel- 
erates social and educational change to a 
degree that no other kind of. social phe- 


The exigencies of 


nomenon seems to do. 


R. FREEMAN BUTTS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

wartime not only create new problems for 
education, but accelerate trends that have 
long been under way. As I view the pres- 
ent demands that are being made upon 
higher edueation, I am struck by the fact 
that the war is pushing education in certain 
directions and pulling it away from other 
activities. I submit that this can be a force 
for good as well as a foree for evil. The 
important thing is that college educators 
should reeognize the desirable long-term 
possibilities and trends in the exigencies of 
the present emergency. College educators 
have the responsibility, of course, to help 
win the war, but let us do it in such a way 
that higher education will come out of the 
war strengthened and improved rather than 
weakened and deteriorated. 

Four controversies have for a long time 
been matters for difference of opinion 
among college educators, some pointing one 
way and some pointing another way. And 
in the process of defining these controversies 
I should like to indicate in which direction 
the war seems to be pushing us. Then, our 
joint responsibility as eollege educators is 
threefold: we must decide (1) which of the 
emergency trends we genuinely approve of 
and would like to see continued after the 
war; (2) which of the emergency trends we 
shall bow to as inevitable but will try to 





ee 
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remove after the war; and (3) which of the 
emergeney trends we shall hold out against 
as undesirable both now and in the future. 

The first long-term controversy I would 
mention is the conflict between cultural and 
practical aims in higher education. Tradi- 
tionally, the American college has insisted 
that its curriculum should be devoted pri- 
marily to ‘‘eultural’’ studies rather than to 
practical or vocational studies. Just what 
has been meant by ‘‘eultural’’ education is 
a little difficult to say, but its proponents 
have spoken of a ‘‘broad, general, liberal 
education,’’ principally to be acquired 
through acquaintance with the accumulated 
wisdom of the race as handed down by the 
ereat fields of organized knowledge. The 


‘ 


most specific definition of ‘‘eulture’’ has 
been that a cultural education should nof 
include technical, practieal or vocational 
studies that prepare students directly to 
earn a living. Through such areuments 
the traditional liberal-arts college has taken 
its stand in theory against the vocationaliz- 
ing of American higher education. Before 
the present war and, [ venture to say, even 
now, many, if not most, college educators 
would still hold to this view if pressed to 
explain what the purpose of the liberal-arts 
college is. 

On the other hand, the history of college 
education is replete with the struggle of 
the ‘‘practical’’ studies to gain a place in 
the curriculum alongside the traditional 
cultural studies. The pressure of the times 
during recent decades, personified by stu- 
dents who have been faced with the problem 
of earning a living in depression years, has 
led many colleges to put more emphasis 
upon voeational studies. Often this was 
done grudgingly and with the openly ex- 
pressed or secretly held hostility of the 
more academically ‘‘respectable’’ depart- 
ments of study. Nevertheless, it has been 
done, and in many eases it has been done 
with the blessing of the more progressive 
educators, who have said that the college 
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ought to strive more frankly and energeti- 
cally to give students an opportunity to 
achieve competence in voeationally and 
socially useful areas of work as well as ina 
more general and theoretical type of study. 
These progressive educators have been say- 
ing that work is such an important phase 
of modern American culture that no eul 
tural education worthy of its name can 
afford to omit preparation for work. They 
would expand the meaning of cultural 
edueation to include education for work. 
The colleges that took part in this long- 
term trend toward practical education now 
find themselves most useful to the war 
effort, for the first emergency trend has 
been a demand for persons trained in all 
sorts of vocational and technical fields. 
The conversion of the industrial economy 
of the nation to the war effort has found 
us caught short in numbers of skilled 
mechanies, carpenters, electricians, welders, 
machinists of all sorts, metal workers, con- 
struction workers, engineers, architects, 
nutritionists, household economists, chem- 
ists, physicists, laboratory technicians, typ- 
ists, secretaries, statisticians, mathemati- 
cians, agricultural experts—indeed workers 
in the whole range of industrial, trade, and 
agricultural arts and scienees. Thus the 
first rush of schools and higher institutions 
alike has been to expand the vocational 
courses they already had or to introduce 
such work into their courses of study. 
Now it is obvious that this emergency 
trend is necessary for the war effort and 
should be prosecuted as rapidly as possible, 
and I believe that in this case the war has 
accelerated the long-term trend in a gen- 
erally desirable way. It is desirable that 
colleges and universities give preparation 
for a life of work to all of their students, 
and I hope they will capitalize upon the 
war trends to see to it that never again are 
we caught short in the field of trained 
workers. I hope that a college can never 


again pride itself on the ‘‘uselessness’’ of 
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the courses of study that it offers to its 
students. I hope that we can utilize the 
demands of the emergency to see that desir- 
able education for work becomes an integral 
and essential part of all institutions of 
higher education in America after the war 
is over. But we must not allow the impor- 
tance of vocational training to make it the 
sole function of our colleges and universi- 
ties. This leads to the next long-term 
trend. 

The second controversy deals with the 
social responsibility of higher education. 
Should colleges exalt the aim of academic 
retreat as opposed to the aim of. social 
responsibility? I have called this contro- 
versy the conflict of the Ivory Tower ideal 
The tradi- 


has lone dominated 


versus the Watch Tower ideal. 
that 
American education is the ideal of the Ivory 


tional viewpoint 


Tower The college has been deseribed as 
a place where students and faeulty may 
retire from the hurly-burly of the market 
place in order to contemplate the great 
problems of human destiny in relative isola- 
tion from the urgencies of everyday living. 
Krom this point of view it has been said 
that 


without 


truth objectively and 
the 
The ecol- 


lege performs its function when it allows 


the study of 
responsibility for action is 


primary aim of higher education. 


its students to pursue knowledge and gain 
understanding in a scholarly and disinter- 
‘*Pure’’ than 


‘‘applied’’ science is the ideal, ‘‘pure’’ 


ested way. science rather 


art 


rather than ‘‘applied”’ art, ‘‘pure’’ knowl- 


than ‘‘applied’’ knowledge, 


rather than ‘‘practice.”’ 


edge rather 
‘‘theory’’ 

Over against this conception of academic 
retreat there has grown up in recent years 
a position that has stressed the necessity of 
social responsibility on the part of higher 
education. The Watch Tower conception 
states that the college cannot and must not 
retire from the society in which it lives, but 
must train students to engage actively in 


the affairs of that society. It insists that 


‘ 


‘pure’’ knowledge 


there is no such thing as 
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or ‘‘pure’’ science apart from its practical 
applications. The only ultimate aim of 
knowledge is for the part that it ean play 
in improving action. Knowledge for its 
own sake is an ideal that is misleading and 
dangerous. One could say that the great 
fault of the German universities after the 
first World War was just that they tried to 
disregard and isolate themselves from the 
eround currents of action and feeling that 
finally swept them away entirely. Ameri- 
ean higher education must not make this 
mistake affer the present war; it cannot 
afford to lose touch with the society that 
surrounds it. (And may I say, urgently, 
that 


than ever an international society. ) 


more 
Thus 


American colleges should not only encour- 


this postwar society will be 


age students to become aware of the kind of 
society that they will live in but they must 
encourage students to take sides in that so- 
cletvy for good and against evil, for demoe- 
racy and against undemocratic tendencies. 

Here, then, is a second emergency de- 
mand upon higher edueation as occasioned 
by the war, the demand to educate con- 
sciously and effectively for democracy. In 
educators 


emergency terms, have 


stressed this demand in the form of teach- 


many 


ine what we are fighting for, what democ- 
racy means, what the Four Freedoms imply, 
and what our American heritage stands for. 
This ‘‘morale’’ funetion is exceedingly im- 
portant both as an emergency trend and as 
a long-term trend. We must reconsider 
our study of American history and Ameri- 
can democracy in courses in history, gov- 
ernment, economics and the other social 
sciences, both on the campus and in the 
surrounding community. We have enough 
evidence from the fighting forces of China 
and Russia as well as from the Germans 
that the ideology of soldiers at the front 
and of civilians at home is fully as impor- 
taut in the long run as the mechanical 
equipment of tanks and guns and planes. 
But we must see to it that the long-term 


trend is not merely a studying about democ- 
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that 


people develop abiding faiths and loyalty 


to the democratie process and that they 


racy. We must see to it our young 


learn how to act democratically and c¢o- 


operatively to achieve democratic ends. 
The democratic atmosphere and attitude 
must permeate all that a colleve does in all 
of its course work, in all of its extracur- 
ricular work and in its whole student and 
faculty life. The college experience must 
be such that after college days the young 
people of America will know how to live 
demoeratically in an interdependent world 
and will strive earnestly to work for and 
create a truly democratic society in that 
What profit is there to America 
we train vast numbers 


world. 
or to the world if 
of engineers, physicians, chemists and tech- 
nical experts of all kinds if they do not 
have a deep-seated desire and ability to 
make their skills contribute to the creation 
and maintenance of a democratic society? 
This is what the emergency demand for 
social responsibility must continue to mean 
after the war is over. Colleges must take 
the lead in pointing to the direction that 
society should take. 

The third controversy reveals some edu- 
eators who have said for a long time that 
the primary aim of the colleges is to ‘‘train 
the minds’’ of the students rather than to 
bother about ‘‘body-building’’ or ‘‘social 
eraces’’ or ‘character education.’’ I have 
called this the conflict between the intellec- 
tualistic ideal as opposed to the ideal of 
well-rounded development of the whole per- 
sonality. The intellectualistic emphasis has 
been perhaps the strongest tradition in 
American higher education. It speaks of 
mental discipline, of training how to think, 
of cultivating the intellectual virtues. For- 
merly, it rested upon a defense of the class- 
ical languages and literatures, and to-day it 
speaks of the great books of the past as the 
primary means of intellectual training. St. 
John’s College, at Annapolis, represents 
this way to-day. 

But, more and more in recent years, edu- 
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cators of a more progressive outlook have 
been insisting that the college should widen 
its concern for students and should help 
them to become well-integrated individuals 
in their physical well-being, in their social 
adjustments and in their personal relation 
ships of all kinds. This has meant greater 
attention to physical education and ath 
letics, to health and nutrition, to guidance 
and personnel work, to a healthy social 
life on the campus through a wide variety 
the 


arts 


of activities in realm of musie, art, 


dance, drama, and erafts, literary 


enterprises, debating 
This de 


velopment has generally been weleomed by 


societies, Journalistic 


and speech activities and so on. 


students and progressive-minded educators 
despite the antagonisms of the academie 
purists who feared an encroachment upon 
the intellectual aims of the college. 

The emergency demands of the war have 
now brought to bear more than ever before 
the necessities of paying attention to the 
physical health and well-being of all stu- 
dents, and we are seeing many new ap- 
proaches to the problems of physieal edu- 
cation, nutrition and mental and physical 
hygiene. In this area of physical health 
the results of the selective-service process 
have again shown us that we have been 
for the 


caught short. We must see to it 


emergency that physical well-being is 
strengthened for the benefit of the armed 


But 


we must also see to it that in the long run 


forees as well as for the home front. 


colleges do not neglect these all important 
phases of individual life in a well-organ- 
ized society. 

The fourth controversy is the question 
econeerning the length of the college pro- 
gram. The four-year college course lead- 
ing to the bachelor’s degree has come to be 
standard in American higher 
but it 


that variations have always existed and 


somewhat 
education, should be remembered 
that much controversy has been raised over 
just how long the college course should be. 


In colonial days, the college degree was 
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vranted for three years’ work, and after it 
was expanded to four years, much debate 
was expended in the later 19th century 
concerning whether or not the course 
should be shortened by means of the eleec- 
tive system whereby students could gain 
the degree in a shorter time if they wished. 
Then 
college of two years’ length in the early 
20th 


course Was reopened. 


with the introduetion of the junior 


century the problem of length of 
In recent years the 
veneral-education movement has kept the 
pot boiling. At the University of Chicago 
President Hutchins has used the present 
emergency demands for accelerated college 
that the 
degree should be granted after two 
before the 


many arguments were set forth to the effect 


courses to reassert his claims 


B.A. 
vears of college. Even war, 
that the four-vear college course as a pre- 
liminary to advanced professional eduea- 
tion delayed too long the completion of 
professional training. 

Over against the demands for shorter 
college programs have been the claims that 
should be 


standards of higher education 


BPawemte .«.- 
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maintained for trained workers, physi- 
cians, lawyers, teachers, engineers and so 
on. Also it has been urged that more and 
more youth of college age should be pro- 
vided with the means of continuing their 
higher education beyond the customary 
Thus it seems to me 


that the emergency demand for accelera- 


high-school period. 


tion is one that should be accepted only 
for the the 
should not be used as a lever to shorten 
the total span of education for the great 
A recent 
proposal says that we should shorten our 


duration of emergency and 


majority of American youth. 


whole period of education to twelve years, 
namely, six years for elementary educa- 
tion, three years of secondary edueation, 
and three years of college education. I 
believe this to be a vicious use of the pres- 
ent emergency to retard the gains we have 
so painfully won. As educators, we should 
stand for the increase, not decrease, of the 
length of educational opportunity, and we 
should stand even more vigorously for the 
extension of educational opportunity to all 
groups in the country. 





THE ACE APPOINTS A “PLANNING AND 
POLICY COMMITTEE” ON WAR 
PROBLEMS 


A RELEASE trom the American Council on 
Edueation reports that “twelve outstanding col- 
lege and university presidents” went to work on 
September 2 as the “planning and policy eom- 
mittee on the relationships of higher education 
to the federal government in the war effort.” 


Zook, president ot 


calling the meeting, said: 


George F. the eouncil, in 


Higher education needs a planning board to rep- 
resent the viewpoints of the 1,800 colleges and uni- 
versities, and to plan continuously with governmen- 
tal officials for the 


these institutions in the total war effort. 


most effeetive utilization of 


At its first meeting the committee ineluded : 


(chairman 


Edmund E. Day 


University; O. C. 


i president, Cornell 
Carmichael, chancellor, Vander- 


bilt University (Nashville, Tenn.) ; James B. Co- 
nant, president, Harvard University; W. H. Cow- 
ley, president, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.) ; 
Clarence A. Dykstra, president, University of Wis- 
consin; Henry T. Heald, president, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology (Chicago); Byron S. Hollins- 
head, president, Scranton-Keystone Junior College 
(La Plume, Pa.); F. D. Patterson, president, 
(Ala.) Institute; Robert G. Sproul, 
president, University of California; Edward V. 
Stanford, president, Villanova (Pa.) College; Ray- 
mond Walters, president, 
nati; Roy L. West, president, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Trenton. 


Tuskegee 


University of Cinein- 


The release adds that “a well-known executive 
of a college for women” will be named to the 
committee later. 

Harry W. Chase, chancellor, New York Uni- 
versity, and chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the National Committee on Edu- 

















oth 
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cation and Defense, met with the committee at 
its first session. 

In commenting on the importance of the work 
that has been assigned to the committee, Chair- 
man Day reported that it had already met with 
officers of the Joint Army-Navy Personnel 
Board and of the War Manpower Commission 
to consider ways in which the colleges and uni 
versities “ean increase their contributions to the 
war efforts.” Among the problems at which the 
committee is now at work are: the likelihood of 
lowering the draft age to 18 and its possible 
effect on the supply of specialists for the Army 
and Navy; the status of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps of the Army and Navy; the program of 
the War Manpower Commission for the special 
ized training of women and of men physically 
disqualified for combat service; and the “eon 
tract services by which thousands of enlisted 
men and women are being trained on college 
and university campuses for special duties in 
the Army and Navy.” 


AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE OF 
ADVISERS TO FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 
OppoRTUNITIES for Latin-American students 
in the United States are now greater than ever 
before despite wartime restrictions on travel be- 
tween the United States and Latin America, 
according to a report published August 27 by the 
Institute of International Education. The re 
port is issued in the form of a verbatim text of 
discussions held in Cleveland at the reeent Con- 
ference of Foreign Student Advisers sponsored 
by the institute in co-operation with the Depart 
ment of State, the U. S. Office of Edueation, and 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. The document cites conerete steps that 
are being taken to solve the problems arising 
from travel restrictions, employment needs of 
stranded students, selective-service regulations, 
and the necessity for advanced training in spe 

cialized fields. 

Charles A. Thomson, chief of the Division ot 
Cultural Relations, Department of State, em 
phasized that special guidanee work today must 
prepare foreign students for professions which 
will contribute substantially to the future wel- 
fare of their home countries. In addition to the 
extensive training program for Latin-American 
students, he revealed, United States government 
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departments “have made available non-salaried 
training positions for approximately 400 Chinese 
students who can secure experience in reforesta 
tion, land conservation, irrigation, aerial map 
ping, and other practical activities.” 

Henry Noble MacCracken, president, Vassar 
College, asserted that colleges and universities 
share with the government the responsibility for 
adequately training and caring for foreign stu 
dents. The Reverend W. F. Cunningham, dean 
of the faculty, University of Notre Dame, sug 
vested that the college administration should 
enlist the active co-operation of both the local 
community and the families of its students. 

“The most vitiating and enervating influence 
in our foreign-student program in this country,” 
said Allen C. Blaisdell, director of the Inter 
national House, Berkeley (Calif.), “is our failure 
to face honestly and forthrightly the question of 
Maleolm S. MaeLean, presi 


dent, Hampton (Va.) Institute, observed that 


race prejudice.” 


“the Axis propaganda forees are making very 
wide and quite potent use of the fact of our 
discrimination against the colored races to split 
us apart at the very time when we are attempting 
to cement relationships between ourselves and 
the Latin-American countries,” where there is 
almost no evidence of racial diserimination. 

Arrangements for the Cleveland conference 
were made by a committee of the Department of 
State, known as the Advisory Committee on the 
Adjustment of Foreign Students in’ United 
States. Its members are Edgar J. Fisher, In 
stitute of International Education (chairman) ; 
Rollin S. Atwood, University of Florida; Gladys 
3rvson, Smith College; Ben M. Cherrington, 
University of Denver; Charles W. Hackett, Um 
versity of Texas; Charles B. Lipman, University 
of California; Martin R. P. MeGuire, Catholic 
University of America; John L. Mott, Inter 
national House of New York City; and J. 
Raleigh Nelson, International Center, University 
of Michigan. 

“A CHILDREN’S CHARTER, 1942” 

“A CHILDREN’S CHARTER, 1942,” has been 
adopted by the Edueation Fellowship (Lon 
don), according to an announcement by the 
British Save the Children Fund, reported 
through its sister organization, the Save the 
Children Federation, the headquarters of which 
are at 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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The charter, it is explained, is an outgrowth 
of the Declaration of Geneva, which was formu 


lated by Englantvne Jebb, an Englishwoman, 


nd adopted Dp the Fifth Asser bly of the 
Li ie ol Nation n 1924. Miss Jebb is known 
he Mother of the Save the Children Fund. 
The Declaration of Geneva remains as a pre 
unble of the new charter, whicu is a six-point 
tatement of the “basie and minimum rights of 


children, to be secured and guarded above and 


beyond ll] considerations of ex, race, national- 


itv, or social position.” 

The charter sets forth the following prin 
Cipie 

l. The f tl hild sacred; and the 
needs of the child must be the foundation of any 
good | nal system 

2. The right of every child to proper food, cloth 
ing, and shelter shall be accepted as first charge on 
tl the nation 

| ry 1 there shall always be available 
medica ttention and treatment. 

t. All children shall have equal opportunity of 
access to the nation’s sources of knowledge and 
wisdom 

There shall be full-time schooling for every 
child. 

6. Religious training should be available for all 
children, 


TRAVELING EXHIBITS OF THE ARTS 
OF MAKING PRINTS 


THE Division of Graphie Arts of the United 
States National Museum has prepared seven 
traveling exhibits illustrating and describing 


the following processes of printing: 


Woodeut ; mezzotint; halftones; Japanese print; 
etching; collotype; wood engraving; aquatint; 
photogravure; line engraving; lithography; roto- 
gravure; photo-lithography; aquatone; bank-note 
engraving; silk-stencil printing; water-color print- 


ing. 


The exhibits will be lent for periods of about 
a month to schools, colleges, publie libraries, 
museums, and other organizations that are in- 
terested in “How Prints Are Made.” The bor- 
rowers pay the cost of express. 

Applications and correspondence should be 
addressed to the United States National Mu- 
seum, Division of Graphie Arts, Washington, 
D. C 


“PORTUGUESE IS SPOKEN HERE” 


THE recent entry of Brazil into the war gives 
especial significance to an informing report, en- 
titled “Portuguese Is Spoken Here,” issued by 
the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-Ameri 
ean Affairs a 


momentous step. The report states that the 


few weeks before Brazil took this 


people of the United States, beeause of the 
importance of Latin-American co-operation in 
the war effort, have come to recognize that, gen 
erally speaking, they have in the past been 
ignorant of their sister republics to the south 
and indifferent toward them. As indicating the 
extent of this ignorance and indifference regard 
ing Brazil especially, the report raises the fol 


lowing questions: 


A year or so ago... how many of the citizens 
of the United States knew: 

That nearly half the continent of South America 
is embraced in the republic of Brazil? 

That nearly half the people of South America 
speak Portuguese, most of them citizens of Brazil? 

That Brazil is larger than the 48 states of the 
United States by 250,000 square miles ? 

That Brazil has most of the natural resources of 
the United States, and many peculiarly its own? 

That while Brazil has now less than one third 
of the population of the United States, it has vast 
areas of undeveloped territory and natural resources 
capable of maintaining many times its present 
population ? 

That Brazil has 5,000 miles of coastline with 
some of the world’s safest and most commodious 
harbors? 

That Brazil has 27,000 miles of navigable waters, 


including the vast and fertile basin of the Amazon? 


As a result of reeognizing our ignorance, the 


report continues, there has been 


. a truly remarkable turning to the classroom, 
to the private tutor, to the radio, and to the phono- 
graph record for instruction in the history as well 
as the language of the Brazilian, whose motherland 
| Portugal] still ranks fourth, in the area of colonial 
possessions, among the nations of the world. 

The spread of the study cannot yet be accurately 
measured in figures, for it extends far beyond the 
confines of the classroom, whether in college, grade 
school, high school, or private school. There is evi- 
dence that increasing thousands are ‘‘ taking if not 
talking Portuguese with their morning coffee’’; 
and, as time and purse permit, in day or evening 


classes or mechanized home instruction. Such sta- 


eee 
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have become available, however, have 


‘Ss as 


clearly revealed the interest and the trend. 

Although the commercial value of a mastery of 
the Portuguese language is a prevailing incentive 
with those studying it, there has been in evidence, 
in both pubhie and private schools, a strong interest 


t is purely eultural.... 


ENGLAND’S DETERMINATION TO 
MAINTAIN EDUCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY 


England will not 


New evidence that permit 


an educational lapse during the war came in a 


j London dispatch to The New York Times. 
August 29, stating that Richard Austin Butler, 
i 
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president of the Board of Education, is urging 


that “educational improvement should be made 


now instead of after the war” and warning that 
“the government would go to industry to ask 
for the release of young people for edueation in 


fixed periods weekly.” Mr. Butler is further 
quoted as saying: 
You can’t expect children who leave school at 14 


to be fully equipped with what is deseribed in a 


‘¢ eivies. ”? 


convenient term as 

He added that, in taking care of boys and 
girls between 14 and 18, “Britain would have 
to develop with the co-operation of industry an 


improved form of technical training.” 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


THE VERY REVEREND G. C. ToLMAN, C.M.S., 


T.D., professor of moral history, Kenrick 


Theologieal Seminary (St. Louis), has been 


appointed to the rectorship of St. Thomas 


Seminary, Denver. 


Harrison L. Retmnke, former assistant. to 
Chase, 
School (Deerfield, Mass.), has been appointed 
Fay School Mass. ), 


to succeed Edward W. Fay, resigned. 


C. Thurston headmaster, KEaglebrook 


headmaster, (Southboro, 


THE REVEREND J. Epwarp Correy, S.J., pro 
fessor of philosophy, St. Peter’s College (Jer 


sey City, N. 


sueceeding the 


J.), has been appointed dean of 
studies, Thomas I. 


O'Malley, S.J., who has been appointed dean, 


Reverend 


St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. 


THE REVEREND JoHN H. Kuockg, 8.J., has 
succeeded the Reverend John F. Coniff, S.J., as 
} dean of Hudson College, which is the school of 


business of St. Peter’s College. 


Hersert P. Woopwarp, professor of geol- 
ogy, University of Newark (N. J.), has been 
appointed acting dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, replacing Edward Hodnett, dean, who 
has been given leave of absence for the duration 


to serve as a lieutenant in the Navy. 


AMONG appointments at the University of 
Redlands (Calif.) for the coming academic year 


are the following: Vernon QO. Tolle, professor 


of edueation and director of teacher training, 





Humboldt State College (Areata, Calif.). as 


director, School of Education, to succeed Twat 
S. Westerberg, whose retirement was reported 


a I, G. W ileox, 


director of personnel, as director of educational 
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administration; Lawrence Emerson Nelson, pro 
fessor of English, as director, division of lan 
guage and literature; Earl Cranston, professor 
ot history, as direc tor, division of social se lence; 
Erwin Ruff, assistant protessor of musie; and 


Jeanne Hays, instructor in physical edueation. 


EsTHER L. SKEELS, co-ordinator, Utah fam 
ilv-life edueation, Box Elder County, has been 
appointed assistant professor of child develop 
Utah 
Agricultural College (Logan), to sueceed Verna 


ment and parental development, State 
S. Carlisle, who has been appointed director of 
child nurseries for mothers in war work in Illi 
Mrs. Skeels will have charge of the nur 
school at the 


other duties. 


Nols. 


sery college in addition to her 


n the law firm of 


J. B. TuLuey, associate 
Keyes and Erskine, San Francisco, has been ap 
pointed to the faculty of law, Golden Gate Col 
lege (San Francisco), to take over the course in 
Paul, 


who is serving with the Department of Naval 


procedure formerly taught by Varnum 


Intelligence. 
Howarp B. CaLpERWooD, assistant professor 
of political science, University of Michigan, will 


be the adviser for a new program of “basic 


preparation for civilian duties in territories 


liberated or occupied during the war” to be 











undergraduate students, beginning 


offered to 


Tue following changes in staff have been an- 
Denison University (Granville, 
Rush, ot 


Technological College (Lubbock), assistant pro 


nounced by 


Ohio): appointments—J. HH. Texas 


fessor of physies and astronomy; Jack G. Day, 
assistant prolessor of history and government; 
Gerald Armstrong and Claude D. Pyatte, as- 


tant professors of physical education for 
nen; R Maurice Myers, ol (Idaho) 


instructor in biological sciences ; 


Boise 
Junior College, 
and Elma A. Whitney, of the Enoch Pratt Free 
reference librarian and 


Mrs. George J. 


(Baltimore), 
instructor in education. Gro- 
t assis 


Rich- 


assistant professor of physics, 


van has been promoted from the post « 
tant librarian to the acting librarianship. 


ard I] 


has been granted leave of absenee for research 


lLlowe, 


in electronics at the Croft Communications’ Lab 
oratory, Harvard University; and Harvey A. 
DeWeerd, associate protessor ot history and 


eovernment, a second year’s leave to continue 
research in military history at the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey. James 
D. Merry, 


former instructor in biologieal sei- 


ssociated with Karl Sax in the Arnold 


ences, IS 2 
Arboretum, Harvard University, where he is 
working on the Cabot tree-breeding project. 
Annie Louise Craigie, for the past thirteen 


years, head librarian, resigned, September 1, 


to take a civil-service appointment as head li- 


brarian, Norfolk Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, 


Va. 


Stuart M. JAMIESON, assistant professor of 
economies, Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.), has 
heen appointed to give courses in banking, 
monopolies and trusts, and economic theory for 
the first semester of the coming academic year, 


Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 


AMONG changes in personnel at the Pennsyl- 


vinia State College are the following: Rose 


Cologne, assistant professor of home economies, 
has been appointed specialist in community 
adult edueation in the informal instruction di- 
Robert G. 


psychology, has 


vision of eentral extension. Bern- 


reuter, professor of been 
gvranted leave of absence to aeeept a major’s 
commission in the Army Specialists’ Corps for 


Ww ork 


as field supervisor of 35 Army centers 
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Other 
leaves were granted to H. L. Krall, assistant 
professor of mathematics, and Mabel 8. Smith, 


for special training of personnel men. 


representative for home-economiecs extension. 


Bn. W. 


chology in extension, has resigned. 


Husband, assistant professor of psy- 


Henry EyrinG, professor of physical chem 
istry, Princeton University, will be visiting pro- 
fessor of physical chemistry, Graduate School, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn (N. Y.), for 
the coming academic year. The lectures will be 
held on alternate Fridays, from 8: 00 to 10: 00 
| ris 
course may write to Raymond E. Kirk, head ot 


Persons desiring information about the 


the department of chemistry at the institute. 


LyMAN Bryson, director of education, Colum- 
bia Broadeasting System, has been placed in 
charge of the Bureau of Special Information in 
the Office of War 


educational matters. 


Information as adviser on 

He will serve without com- 
pensation. 

RayMonpD A. KENT, president, University of 
Louisville (Ky.), has been named by the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation as chairman of a 
committee to conduct a survey of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Other members of the com- 
mittee are: T. Raymond McConnell, associate 
dean, College of Science, Literature and the 
Arts, University of Minnesota; Charles E. Fri- 
ley, president, State (Ames) ; 
W. KE. Wickenden, president, Case School of 
Applied Science (Cleveland); E. J. MeGrath, 
dean of administration, University of Buffalo, 


lowa College 


and secretary to the committee; and John W. 
Taylor, director, Bureau of Edueational Re- 


search, Louisiana State University. 


Paut W. NICELY, assistant principal, Central 
Junior High School, La Porte (Ind.), has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Boone County 
(Ind.), to sueceed Willard W. Greene, who has 
been appointed principal of schools, Westfield, 


Ind. 


W. M. Ricuarps, superintendent of schools, 
Emporia (Kans.), has been elected to the super- 
intendeney, Wichita, to sueceed L. W. May- 
berry, whose retirement in 1943 was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, December 13, 1941. 


JoHN A. TrICE, superintendent of schools, 
Springdale (Ark.), has been named superin- 
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War 


The center will 


edueation at the Relocation 
Center, Ark. 


approximately 3,000 children and will require 


tendent of 
Rohwer, t nroll 


a staff of more than 100 persons. 


Raupu D. McLeary, director of mathematics 
in the publie schools, Brookline (Mass.), has 
been elected superintendent of schools, Barring 
ton (R. I.), to succeed Carl H. Porter-Shirley, 
whose election to the superintendency, Hingham 
(Mass.), was reported in SCHOOL AND Sociery, 


August 8. 


Joun M. McDevirr, teacher in the publie 
schools, Malden (Mass.), has been elected su 
perintendent of schools, Waltham (Mass.), to 
replace William H. Slayton, who resigned last 
May. 


Harry Moore, who had served for a short 
time as superintendent of schools, Olean (Ohio), 
has been elected to the superintendency, Pits- 
burg, Ohio. 


Ropert E. Lucas, former teacher in the 
Adams Township (Ohio) High School, has been 
named superintendent of schools, West Elkton, 
Ohno. 


SCHOOL AND Society, August 22, carried a 
report of the appointment of Ansel 5. Williams 
as deputy superintendent of schools, Stockton, 
Calif. 
Mr. Williams is the superintendent of schools. 
Andrew P. Hill, Jr., 
school district, Santa Maria (Calif.), has been 
elected to succeed the late Leo Bernard Baisden, 


The source of this report was erroneous. 


superintendent of the high 


as deputy superintendent. 


30YD W. JOHNSON, superintendent of schools, 
Nettleton (Ark.), has been elected to succeed 
J. O. Kelly, superintendent of schools, Claren 
don (Ark.), who has been ealled to military 


service. 


Recent Deaths 

FRANK VINSONHALER, dean emeritus, Medical 
School, University of Arkansas, died, Septem 
ber 1, at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. 
Vinsonhaler had served the school from 1927, 
when he became dean, until his retirement, 1939. 


ALEXANDER M. Happen, founder of the Stu 
(1924), died, Sep 
tember 2. The union, which was established in 


dents’ International Union 


Geneva (Switzerland) and was designed to pro 
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the youth of 
all countries, transferred its headquarters to the 
United States at the outbreak of the 
1939. 


mote better understanding among 


war in 


JOHN GREENE, tormer vice president, Board 
New York City 1917), 


died, September 2, at the age of eighty-three 


of Edueation, (1897 


vears. Mr. Greene tounded the Aeademy ot 
Political Science during his service as instructor 


in history at Columbia University. 


HERBERT EVELETH GREENE, professor emer 
itus of English literature, the Johns Hopkins 
University, died, September 3, at the age of 
had 
professor of English, Wells College (Aurora, 
N. Y.), 1891-93. 
kins University (1893) as collegiate professor 


eighty-four years. Dr. Greene served as 


Hle went to the Johns Hop 


of English and became professor emeritus, 1925. 


Dr. Greene was a well-known Shakespearean 


scholar. 


Ernst H. MENSEL, former head of the de 


partment of Germanie languages and literature, 
Smith College, died, September 6, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. Dr. Mensel had served as 


instruetor in ancient languages (1SSS—1S892), 


Carthage (Ill.) College; 
German (1896-1901), University of Michigan ; 


assistant protessor of 


and professor of Germanie languages and lit 
erature and head of the department, Smith Col 
lege (1901), until his retirement, 1933. 


ERNEST CALVIN Bryant, professor emeritus 
Middlebury ( Vt.) 


September 7, at the age of seventy five vears. 


of physies, College, died, 
Dr. Bryant went to the college (1895) as pro 
fessor of mathematics and physics and became 
professor of physics, 1912. He was retired in 


1937. 


Coming Events 

THE First National Meeting by 
Radio will be held through the facilities ot the 
NBC network, September 28, at 6:30 P. M., 
EW: 5:30P: M.. CWT: 4: 36:P. M., MWT; 
30 P. M., PWT. Part A (30 minutes) 
will be under the direction of the Educational 
NEA; Part B (30 


utes) will be arranged for by local communities 


Teachers 


and 3: 


Policies Commission, min 


and may be devoted to a panel discussion re 
loeal field, ad 


dresses by local speakers, or any other type of 


lating the general topic to a 
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eetin Ci nities 1 have either Part has just returned from a_ six-week visit to 
A or P; B the first half of the program, Havana where he was in charge ot a group ot 
depending on the time zone The subject of the teachers and students attending the summer 
} ) ! vill be “Kdueation in War school at the University of Havana as part ot 
time the Spiritual Inter-Americanism Movement. 
; Dr. Thorning reports that a seminar composed 
War Reereation Congress of the Na tape ; 
ne icles ale tail ide Rd of students from the United States and several 
‘ ; Latin-American countries to be held at a South 
N et he , | Lote Cinemnatl, September , ; 
American university next summer 18 being 
silicate tial planned by the Catholie Committee on Cultural 
Bt D. Woop, director, Joint Edueational Relations with Ibero-Ameriea. 
a 37 West oth eres New York ACCORDING to News from Belgium, August 22, 
vin ile eeosunepciinae — “the on — Brussels University has been closed as a center 
ee eee Kd cational Records Bu of learning by the Nazi military authorities. 
sg veedieinie ti = rest aati e, the Amer The reason given is “that efforts made to reopen 
8 oe epee: = — aie the university during the past few months have 
ee ere neld - New sore. City em ” failed owing to the attitude adopted by the aea- 
: n years will not take place this year. demic staff.” It is reported that the university 
salient athe saccuindhes - ssgces " problems buildings are to be used for other purposes and 
vacteesascrtcdies Ry Ses that the teaching staff must find other work. 
eCill he eonference will be resumed as 
= conditions again make this type ot QO. C. ScHWIERING, dean, College of Educa 
cthine Lesimthie tion, University of Wyoming, has announced 
that the university was “... the only school in 
Other Items of Interest the Rocky Mountain region to report more stu- 
JosepH EF. THORNING, professor of sociology dents this summer than last. Thirty-five states 
and head of the department of social sciences, were represented by students or visiting fae- 
(Mount St. Mary College, Emmitsburg, Md.), ulty.” 
Shorter Papers... 





RE-THINKING SPANISH TEACHING 


THERE are some ideas about the teaching and 
the learning of a foreign language that seem so 
obvious that it is difficult to understand why 
they have 1 been put into all but universal 
practice. The first is that a teacher can gener 
ally teach his mother tongue better than he ean 
another language. This is almost as obvious as 
the axiom that a translator ean translate better 
from the foreign into his mother tongue than 
from his mother tongue into his seeond lan- 
uage, and follows the almost universal experi- 
ence that it is easier to understand another 
language than it is to speak it. All edueators 


would doubtless admit that, if all other factors 
ial, 
would be a better teacher of Spanish than 


nre ¢ 
lish 


a North Ameriean who had mastered Spanish in 


“yl the Latin American who knows Eng- 


series of institutions in the United States. 


me 
rye 





Then, why do we not have more nationals 
teaching Spanish in our Ameriean schools and 
colleges? Probably the first reason is that the 
local school boards employ teachers and favor 
those of their own communities. The second 
reason is doubtless that the Spanish depart- 
ments and the placement bureaus of our uni- 
versities are eager to place their graduates; 
they would rather have a school employ one of 
their graduates than employ a superior teacher 


The 


ageney in the country promoting his interests 


from abroad. Latin American has no 
comparable to the placement bureaus of the 
universities. The third reason is that there is 
general fear that the Latin American may not 
“fit in’ with the social, community or religious 
picture; foreign teachers are thought to create 
problems, because they do not understand our 


Another reason that I 


way of doing things. 
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ve heard is that Latins are 


poor disciplinarians in general. This last rea 
son is really part of the third and stems from 


sunderstanding. When we sift carefully all 


the reasons for not employing foreign teachers, 


however, they fall roughly into the two groups, 


1) economie reasons and (2) social (or tradi 
onal) 
Certainly our general practice in the United 


reasons. 


States cannot be defended on really sound edu 
that a 
should learn and can learn to speak a languags 


eational grounds. We know student 
better from a national than from a teacher who 
s never really mastered the spoken languag: 
himself. 
And this leads us to another fairly obvious 


fact that we have overlooked largely in our 
Spanish (and other foreign-language) teaching. 
Theoretically a language should be taught so 
that it ean be spoken, but practically we Ameri 
English) 
despised the tongues of other men and have 


cans (along with the have rather 


studied them either merely as (1) mental dis 
cipline or as (2) tools of research. Our whole 
yvstem of foreign-language teaching is organ 
zed with these two objectives. There are good 


reographical reasons for this 
The United States covers 


so vast a territory and has a northern neighbor 


historieal and 


queer development. 


of the same tongue whereas the southern neigh 
bor has a mutual boundary with us of less than 

lf the northern boundary. The oceans have 
solated us and we have only recently realized 
that hemispherical solidarity is either possible 
or desirable. 

Most of our educational effort has been placed 
on learning the language grammatically and 
learning to read or translate it into English. 
Written exercises have been considerably more 
The 
earned his grade on his written examination and 


had 
He never really expected to 


important than conversation. student 


promptly forgot what few sentences he 
learned to speak. 
speak the language anyway; he needed it for 
credits, to study for his master’s or his doctor's 


And, of 


course, as his teachers told him, he was sure 


degree and it was a requirement. 


he understood English much better beeause he 
had studied the other language. I have a per- 
sonal quarrel with the system that taught me to 
read four languages, none of which I ever spoke, 


and left me after college and graduate school to 


thought to be 
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flounder around in two other languages that I 


re 


desperately needed to learn to speak. 


The third obvious fact is that the best time 
to learn to speak a second language is as soon 
as possible after the first is learned. Spanish 
as a mental discipline may be perfectly justified 
as a subject of study, but Spanish as a language 
to be spoken should certainly be put into our 
elementary schools. It is only the superlor stu 
dent who, after he is fourteen, can master an 
other tongue and speak it fluently without 
objectionable accent. 

We have learned something about the teaching 
For 


a subject 


of the seeond language in Puerto Rico. 


about forty years English has been 
from the first grade in publie school, and after 
the fitth grade teaching of 


about much of the 


other subjects has been in’ English, using 
English textbooks. The result is that every 
high-school graduate in Puerto Rieo ean talk 
English. But what kind of English? We have 


learned that the language teaching should begin 
early, but 1t was impossible to have all the first 
few grades of English taught by Americans. 
Instead, the American teachers have taught the 
high-school English courses and have worked 
their hearts out with little suecess, trying to 
their students 


correct the mispronuneiations 


learned from Puerto Riean teachers, who had 
learned theirs from Puerto Rican teachers, ete. 
If we only could have sent enough continental 
teachers forty years ago to start the little Puerto 
Ricans right in the first four or five grades of 
school, we should now have a body of Puerto 
Riean teachers who could speak such good 
English that they could be continuing the sys 
tem. 

Just as Puerto Rieo had tremendous interest 
in learning English forty years ago, because it 
had suddenly become part of an English-speak 
ing nation, the United States has great interest 
in learning to speak Spanish to-day, for it has 
joined with eighteen Spanish-speaking republics 
in a program of hemispherical solidarity and 
defense. Ours is the only 
Haiti speaks French, 


and Brazil, Portuguese, a first cousin to Span 


English-speaking 


republie of the group. 


ish. 

Another obvious observation is that there can 
be no cooperation without understanding, for 
misunderstanding breeds distrust, and distrust, 


war; and it is just as obvious that there can not 
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be understanding without exchange of ideas and 


information. Language is the money of the 


mind, the medium of exchange in the realm of 


f syinbol of value, is 


ideas, and just as money, 
superior to primitive barter, bilingualism 1s 
iperior to pantomime and the painful process 
of talking through mterpreters. One voluble 
American speaker referred to his interpreter 
his “interrupter.” If we are to work with 
our Latin-Ameriean neighbors, we must under 


tund them, and we ean best understand them if 


many ol our people know their language, listen 
to their radio broadcasts, read their periodicals, 


travel in their countries and trade with their 


+, while they are reciprocating by learning 


our language and our manner of life through 


the same means. 

The Nelson Rockefeller Committee could do 
nothing better to turther understanding than to 
work out a system of sending thousands of our 
fine young teachers to Latin America to teach 
English and of receiving an equal number of 


Latin Americans to teach Spanish in the United 


States. Many a teacher is doing a fairly poor 
job of teaching Spanish in our high schools who 
could do an excellent job of teaching English 


Many Latin Americans who 
Knglish to 


could teach Spanish better to the boys and girls 


in Latin America. 


are trying to teach their students 


ot the United States, while some North Ameri 
cans could take their places tea hing English. 
There is one immediate reservoir for good 


Spanish teachers in this country, largely over- 
looked to date The eol- 


leges of Puerto Rico are graduating each year 


namely, Puerto Rico. 


at least 800 young people who know both Span- 
ish and Enelish and in addition understand the 
American system of edueation and American 


institutions and customs in general. For over 


forty years Puerto Rico has been a_ proving 
eround for Pan-Americanism, the only consid 
erable Latin area and population under the 
American flag, and the only area of consequence 
in the whole Western Hemisphere that has made 
any serious effort to become bilingual. Puerto 
Rico has developed a pattern of Pan-American- 
ism during these forty years and is beginning 
to supply a personnel for Pan-Americanism, 
with an ever-growing group of college graduates 


who are both Americans and Latin Americans. 


The cultural exchange committees should use 
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these young people more now than ever t 
School ad 


ministrators should re-evaluate their programs 


further hemispherical solidarity. 


of Spanish teaching and consider, along with 
other Latin Americans, the Puerto Ricans a 
teachers of Spanish in the United States. 

Why then, in conclusion, do we not begin 
teaching Spanish (1) in the grades, (2) with 
Latin American teachers, (3) with the objectiv: 
to make it 
youth in order that we may have real under 


a spoken language for our growing 


standing with our Latin neighbors and a hemi 
sphere that neither Mr. Hitler nor Mr. Tojo 
can divide and conquer? Although as educators 
we have been almost as great isolationists as 
have our politicians and our business men, the 
time has come for us to be out-and-out inter 
nationalists to help to prepare for that world 
that will follow the war. 


will certainly collapse unless we prepare a citi 


Even that new world 


zenry for it. 
JARVIS S. Morris 
PRESIDENT, 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF 
PUERTO RICO 


ORIENTATION IN RURAL TEACHING 

ProBLEMS of the rural school in bewildering 
number and complexity confront the young per 
son starting a career as a rural teacher. To 
reveal some of the problems and conditions of 
the rural teacher’s task to freshmen students, 
the Black Hills Teachers College conducts an 
orientation program extending over two weeks 
and taking the students into four or five rural 
schoolrooms in which they share in the work 
they Winnie 


Thomas, supervisor of rural training, plans and 
Do?) 


find being carried on in them. 


directs the program. 

Each year the college enrolls from 90 to 100 
students who are preparing to teach in the rural 
schools. As the students register they are sec 
tioned into three groups in such a way that, 
during each quarter, one section will have no 
classes meeting in the afternoon. During this 
quarter the students having the free afternoon 
go with the supervisor of rural training in 
groups of five to cooperating rural schools 
where an intensive program of observation and 
participation is carried on. A regular routine 
of activities includes the keeping of a diary 
record of what goes on in the room visited; 
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making a record of the subject matter covered 
in the various classes, playground participation 
and management; reports on the condition, care 
and equipment of the schoolroom; reports on 

ethods and materials used in testing, and spe 
cial observation of individual pupils. In the 
study of pupils, each student-teacher is directed 
to pick out three or four pupils and to try to 
determine each pupil’s good qualities and prom 
ising traits, the things in which he needs to 
improve, his special interests and the cravings 
or urges which seem to motivate his conduct, 
both in the classwork and in the freer atmos 
How the 


handles the individual needs of each child is also 


phere of the playground. teacher 

noted. 
After 

teacher, the supervisor assigns to each visiting 


consultation with the regular room 
student a task which will relieve the regular 
teacher. Usually this means the teaching of a 
class on one or more of the sueceeding days of 
student participation. Sometimes it involves 
assisting in the supervision of shop activities or 
serving as helping teacher in special school 
projects, such as preparing for and giving 
Christmas or Valentine parties. Careful prepa- 

tion tor the teaching is made in consultation 
with the rural training supervisor and students 
undertake their initial teaching with eagerness 
and eonfidence. 

The conferences of the observing group and 
their supervisor constitute an important part ot 
Kach 


afternoon’s work starts with a brief conference, 


the students’ introduction to teaching. 


at which special directions for the afternoon are 
given, and closes with a longer conference in 
which are developed principles of teaching and 
management suggested by the schoolroom occur 
rences of the day. At the close of the two-week 
period, the participating students spend an 
entire afternoon in conference with the director 
in a eareful and critical consideration of the 
ideas and insights growing out of their rur 

school contacts. The final conference unifies the 
observations and points of view gained durin: 
the rural participation through the organizing 
of the various elements into a group report to 
be made to the college class in education of 
which the observers are members. This report 
is made at the first class meeting following the 
conclusion of the period of rural participation. 
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The topics discussed in the conferences vary 
from one group of visiting students to another, 
depending upon what activities and incidents 
For 


one group they covered the following topics: 


are being featured in the schools attended. 


the atmosphere of work and serious effort char 
acterizing the schools; the pleasant relationships 
between pupils and teacher and pupils with each 
other; arrangement of the school program to 
avoid undue fatigue; school projects, such as a 
school paper; how to keep instruction interest 
ing when there are so many classes to conduct; 
the school building; school materials and text 


books; 


League!; the 


school “order”; the Young Citizens 


number of ways in which the 


pupils practiced reading; self-evaluation of 
student’s own teaching efforts; arrangement of 
the schoolroom,; use of the state course of study; 
enumeration of the ‘very good” things seen in 
the schools visited; the comparative advantages 
and limitations of graded and ungraded schools, 
and criteria for the selection of textbooks, with 
a visit to the office of the county superintendent 
to inspect sample textbooks on display there. 

During the year, the teachers of six one-room 
and two two-room rural schools have cooperated 
in the program of acquainting the students with 
The 


two-room schools are loeated in small village 3 


the teaching needs of the rural schools. 


while the one-room schools are in the open coun 
try. One of the two-room schools is fortunate 
in that it occupies a very fine and commodious 
new building, one which, in attractiveness and 
equipment, is worthy of emulation by other 
communities. The teachers here are very much 
a part of the community, both having taught in 
Both ¢o 


operate heartily in the training program di 


number « 


the school for a f years. 
rected by Miss Thomas, and it is in this school 
that the observation and participation are car 
ried on for the first seven days of the visiting 
period. The enrollment in each room is about 
25, and the assistance of the student-teachers 
vives the regular teacher extra time for some of 
the pupils who ean profit by more careful super 
vision than the usual program permits. The 
final visiting is done in the other rural schools, 
one or two afternoons being spent in a small 


one-room rural school. One afternoon may be 


1A state-wide organization of elementary-school 
pupils with a chapter in nearly every rural school in 
the state. 
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pent in the other two-room school, but the visit- 
ing group is so divided that not more than three 
tudents are visiting in any one school. The 
chedule of activities previously mentioned is 
carried out by the observers. The regular 


teacher is consulted before the visit is made and 
where she requests 1t in advance the student 
teachers make previous preparation and con- 
duct such classes as the regular teacher wishes 
thi to handle. The regular teacher usually 
takes advantage of the time thus gained to eon- 
duct another class at the same time, giving it 
a longer class period than would otherwise be 
}) ible 
As was previously mentioned, the culminating 
ity of the rural-school participation pro- 
wr} is the report to the class in edueation, 
vhich the visiting group presents at the conelu- 
n of the observation period. Each group pre- 
ents a different phase of rural teaching to the 
] iudience, so that the experience of any one 
rroup is, In a measure, shared by all members 
of the class. Each group presents some one ae 


tivity which ean be suecessfully carried out with 


simple rural-school 


iterials in the ordinary 


One group noted a need for movable 


chair for the primary children in one of the 


and made orange-crate chairs 


neatly “upholstered” in a gay cotton print. A 
shelf for books was coneealed under the flounee 


After the 


were shown to the eollege class they were pre- 


aeross the front of the chair. chairs 


rural school, where later visitors 


sented to the 


have noted that they were being used and ap- 
and demonstrated 


preciat d. One rroup made 


the handling of marionettes; another showed 


how a simple and inexpensive type of bulletin 
board eould be made. 

The students participating in the rural orien- 
tation program value the opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the problems of the rural 
school from the standpoint of a teacher. Some 
of the students have never before been inside 
rural school and do not know what to expect 


Others have attended such schools as 


in one. 
children, and now try to discover the problems 
of the rural school as the teacher sees them. 


They are especially concerned to learn how the 
teacher manages so many grades and keeps all 
the activities running smoothly and they find 


satisfaction in the teaching of the classes as- 


t 
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signed to them. Contact with the actual teach 
ing situation tends to vitalize the principles of 
education presented in the college classes at th 
same time that it aequaints the students with 
the type of teaching situation for which they 
are preparing. 
JESSIE M. PANGBURN 
DEAN OF THE FACULTY, 
BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SPEARFISH, S. D. 


DISCIPLINE AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


THERE is a continuing lack of realism in deal 
Modern 


educators have accepted the dictum that frus 


ing with the problem of discipline. 


tration inevitably produces a reaction of nega 


tivism, or a burning desire to escape when 
restraints or bars are let down. 

As a result, we are told that discipline in the 
form of restraint is undesirable. If we dictati 
to the child, or tell him what to do and what not 
to do, we are defeating the end and aim of 
edueation, they say. The child, instead of learn 
ing anything of self-control, merely makes a 
show of accepting our authority, meanwhile 


secretly determining, consciously, or uncon 
sciously, that the day will come when he can get 
even or cut loose. The following statement is 
typieal. 

Soldiers and sailors who have been under very 
severe discipline are not especially noted for self- 
control when on leave. Parents who have very 
repressive methods of discipline are likely to have 
disobedient children who go to extremes of behavior 


when restraint is removed.} 

This is an example of the attitude of modern 
edueators, the implication being that the absence 
of restraint by force or coercion is much to be 
desired. 

It is much to be doubted if the statement about 
soldiers and sailors is as generally true as the 
above quotation implies. Are we to judge all 
soldiers and sailors by the few roustabouts at 
the corner tavern? Furthermore, are we to 
aseribe to discipline alone the tradition that a 
sailor goes wild when he’s ashore? Wouldn't 
it be closer to the truth to say that his whole 
pattern of life, restrained not alone by disei- 
pline, but by the circumstances of his environ 
Laycock and W. Line, 


1J. D. M. Griffin, S. R. 
York: American Book 


‘*Mental Hygiene,’’ New 


Company, 1940, p. 225. 
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ent which denies not one, but many, normal 
tistactions, biologieal and otherwise, is re 
p nsible? 

[ doubt very much that the escapade of the 
service man is explained just on the basis of a 
reaction to discipline. 

This is no effort to place the authors of the 
book just referred to in an unfavorable light 
by taking an isolated paragraph from their 
treatment of the problems and issues of mental 
hygiene. It is merely that, in the discussion ot 
discipline, they provide an opportunity for 
debate. 

[t seems more likely that an individual reacts 
to the total pattern of his environment than 
that he reacts solely to separate stimuli in it. 

The soldier ‘‘on leave’ is no exception. He 
will take advantage of situations as he finds 
them. If he goes to chureh with his best girl 
he will not behave differently from other people 
in the echureh. If he walks down Fifth Avenue 
he will not behave much differently from others. 
But if he goes to a cheap, rowdy dance hall, he 
will probably fit into the picture. “Aha,” we 
say, “see how he acts when he gets away from 
discipline !” 

No one is a more zealous advocate of mental 
hygiene than the writer of these remarks. I am 
entirely “sold” on the proposition that disci- 
pline should be constructive in every possible 
instance and that the treatment of the child 
should result from a thorough knowledge of his 
make-up and his behavior pattern and his back- 
ground. 

However, discipline in the sense of restraint, 
control and direction by external force is an 
integral part of experience and an essential part 
of education. An educational experience in 
which the social direction of the child is left 
entirely to indirect, environmental or motiva- 
tional forces is a defective educational experi- 
ence. It omits a characteristic of experience 
that is vital. 

Furthermore, so many modern parents are in- 
capable of providing this type of experience (in 
plain English, they let their children just about 
“run wild’) that the school should see to it that 
there is an element of this in its program. 

Is it incompatible with truly progressive edu- 
cation and mental hygiene to include elements 
of diseipline or coercion in the school program ? 
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I know “Progressive” edueators who abhor 


But I am not 


Such 


the thought. sure that it is in 
introduced 


What is re 


like the 


compatible. elements can be 
without destroying the program. 
quired is balance—balance something 
balanee of external and social discipline and 
the voluntary discipline which characterizes so 
ciety outside of the school. 

We are not asking for blind discipline or 
punishment—)ustice should never be blind! 
but we are asking for school policies which will 
indicate to the immature person that failure to 
assume responsibility carries with it the loss of 
prestige, the loss of opportunity, the loss ot 
We are asking that he learn, as he 


evoes along, that his fellow humans are change 


privilege. 


able, unpredictable and not always motivated 


by a high sense of regard for the welfare otf 
others, and that, when he encounters them in 
these situations, he must learn to deal with them 
as they are and not as he wishes they might be. 
We are asking that he be 


it is by experiencing life as it is, and not an 


prepared for life as 


artificially protected variation of life which ean 
only render disillusionment the harder when it 
comes. 

What the child needs to learn is that 
and thinks it is 


when 
he is late some one notices if 
wrong; that when he fails to hand in a paper 
which was due he must suffer some loss of credit 
or privilege as a result; that when he does 
something that deprives others of their privi 
leges he will also have to suffer some disadvan 
tage as a consequence, and that when he hands 
in an inferior piece of work which is obviously 
the result of his own failure to apply himself, 
it counts against him. 

It is precisely because I believe in mental 
hygiene that I reject the conception of educa 
tion which seems to contend that a youth ean 
be prepared for adversity by protecting him 
from adversity. True, men thrive and expand 


on freedom from adversity, or at least on 
enough freedom from adversity to permit the 
use of their innate powers to the maximum. 
But when the tide of fortune turns, and adver 
sity comes, what then? A man conditioned to 
success alone is often hopelessly lost when sue 
cess fails him. This is so bitterly true that we 
must take it into aecount in planning eduea 


tional programs for children and youth. 
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The trouble with many teachers and many 
school set-ups is that they have considered only 
Kither they have (old 
fashioned) considered only the idea that an un- 
essential to the 


some of the angles. 


compromising discipline is 
youth, and thereby have produced excessive 
frustration and lack of confidence for many, or 
they have 


cipline (in the externally imposed sense) and 


(Progressive) almost abandoned dis- 


have sought the self-expression of the learner 
to such an extent that he is unprepared for 
difficulties when they come and is used to the 
idea that everything will be worked out for him. 

The school principal who announces beam- 
ingly, “We don’t need any discipline here,” may 
think that he is doing his pupils a favor, but 
he is neglecting one of the vital elements in the 
education of his charges, and he is accepting 
that were the 


something else is good as if it 
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whole story. There are two elements which 
make an unbeatable combination in education 
or anything else. One of these is real motiva- 
tion, or purposes which the learner can under- 


The other 


is discipline from leaders he knows are also 


stand clearly and aecept as his own. 


committed to those purposes and whose author- 
ity he will be glad to acknowledge. 

One of the 
hygiene, William H. Burnham, told us that a 
first principle of good mental health is the 
The teacher in the class- 


sarliest proponents of mental 


ability to face reality. 
room and the principal who directs the school 
may well ask if the pupils are learning the 
habits and abilities, in their daily experience, 
which will enable them to do just that. 
CHARLES R. Foster, JR. 
DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Correspondence ..-. 





FOREIGN-LANGUAGE REQUIRE- 


MENTS: A REPLY 
FREDERICK E., “Wasteful 


AND 


BouTon’s article, 


Foreign-language Requirements,” ScHOOL 
Society, July 4, should be dismissed, perhaps, as 
an instance of war hysteria in the profession or 
an attempt to put publie education on the band 
wagon of the war program along with CCC, 
WPA, and NYA. Yet, at a most critical time, it 
econtutes the coneepts upon whieh modern edu- 
cation is based and attacks in particular the 
While by 


abolition of 


foundations of demoeratie edueation. 


subjeet it is eoneerned with the 
foreign-language studies in high schools, by im- 
pleation it is hable to interpretation as a plea 
for an entirely changed set of dubious eduea- 
tional values. 

Although briefing an article is a dangerous 
business, Professor Bolton’s theme is to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

Wartime conditions eall for a sloughing off of all 
unnecessary parts of the curriculum. Foreign Jan- 
guages serve no purpose unless they are thoroughly 
mastered; they serve no wartime or peacetime pur- 


poses (he cites Spanish in particular) in making for 


more harmonious inter-cultural or international re- 
lations. Since few students acquire any degree of 
mastery in high schools or colleges, foreign lan- 


eliminated from the curriculum, 


guages should be 


except for a limited few who have special language 
aptitudes, in favor of immediately useful courses 
such as bookkeeping, insurance, first aid, mechanical 
drawing, ete. Mathematics and ‘‘archaic English’’ 
are lumped in the same category as foreign lan 
guages. 

It is of considerable astonishment to me that 
so distinguished an educator should ever have 
seriously entertained the notion that high schools 
and colleges had as the objective of their foreign- 
language courses the “mastery” of a foreign 
language. It must be apparent, whether one is 
in the profession or not, that high sechools—and 
universities and colleges, for that matter—are 
not even equipped, in the first place, to give their 
students any degree of fluency. Surely the utter 
dearth in almost any community of persons who 
ean serve as professional translators must have 
shown that for some time schools and colleges 
were not functioning in this field. 

If Professor Bolton is under the impression 
that Latin and Greek (and Greek is still being 
taught at the publie high school that I attended) 
were included in the curriculum with “mastery” 
toward some directly practical end as their ob- 
jective, he might be reminded that both eiviliza- 
tions have long perished and that few read the 
classics, untranslated, for pleasure. 

If, in the study of foreign languages, any 
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language is to be “mastered,” it is English. The 
-adition that he speaks of is that only through 

miliarity with foreign languages can a student 
learn his own. That a facile and practical ¢om 

and of English ean be aequired only through 
familiarity with other languages was a common 
ace in my own high-school and university days 
t only among teachers of English—but among 
the students themselves. 

Even were one possible, we have not yet in- 
vented or put to use a technique to teach the 
components of English language (vocabulary, 
rrammar, ete.) so that students will leave our 
schools with the ability to use their own Jan 

lage as a creative instrument for the easy and 

reeful expression of their purposes and ideas. 
It 1s 


because the English language is so uniquely 


entirely doubtful that this can be done 


derivative and so loosely inflected. 

The inability of the average high-school or 
college graduate to express himself in a simple 
‘port or letter in the business and professional 

orld with any degree of clarity, ease, or ecrea- 
tiveness has had more attention out of eduea- 

mal eireles than within them. English gram- 
ar is still, I think, an appendage to classes in 
erature in high schools. It has been generally 
“sidestepped” by colleges, exeept in refresher 
courses for the freshman who is so deficient that 
he is incapable of preparing an intelligible re 
port or theme. But grammar is a study of rules 
and theory; it is only with insight into the psy- 
chology back of several languages that a student 
sable to acquire a command of his own. Gram- 
iar becomes (often when its rules are broken) 

flexible instrument for spoken and written 
language. 
small 


But these are matters of consequence, 


however, as compared to the substituted eurricu- 
? 
i 


lum that 


“The teachers of Spanish,” he writes, “are using 


Professor Bolton’s article implies. 


the psychology of Defense to lure students into 


their elasses.” 


His generalization that language 
has little relation to the production of interna- 
tional harmony is, I think, unimportant. To 
cite the peaceful relations of the moment between 
the United States and China where there is little 
language familiarity, and the troubled affairs of 
Europe where a great inter-familiarity with 
many languages exists, would seem to be a snap 
judgment rather than a carefully analyzed eon- 
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clusion. While high-school and college Spanish 
probably make some contribution in producing 
greater Pan-American understanding, certainly 
no one would consider it a guarantee of hemis 
pherie co-operation. 

Professor Bolton would remove mathematies,! 
“archaic English,” and foreign languages from 
the curriculum except for those who have special 
aptitudes. (He might have removed with equal 
reason the theoretical sciences and literature as 
well.) 
writing, stenography, bookkeeping, 


In their place he would substitute “type 
elementary 
Jnw, insuranee, household arts, first aid, wood 
working, mechanical drawing, physical eduea 
tion, health habits, nurses’ training, nutrition 


and dietetics, family budgets, banking and 


finanee, and skill in the use of tools imme 
diately useful in the service of their country.” 

I have no intention of engaging in the old 
controversy which still stands in favor, I think, 
of teaching first of all how to think and how to 
find and use knowledge before supplementing 


the eurriculum with the specialized techniques 


and skills for making a living that—alas 
change often in this changing world. One of the 
chief problems of the depression that still 


plagues our war and defense produetion is not a 


fundamental lack of learned techniques and 
skills, but the unfortunate inability of so many 
to change from one skill to another as eonditions 
require, 

The problem now is not to produce a good 


banker skills of 


finance or a good automobile mechanie who is 


who knows nothing but the 
limited to his trade, but to produce young men 
and women who have enough mental flexibility 
to enable them to aequire the skills and special 
ized training that may be demanded as the scene 
shifts. Voeational demands are heeoming in 
creasingly mobile, and in the course of a single 
working lifetime a man may have need to shift 
from one voeation to others of widely different 
types. The edueational question involved is how 
to produee a man who knows how to think and 
learn so that he is equipped to accommodate him 
self to 


made of him. 


whatever vocational demands may_ be 


In conelusion—and since my connection with 


1The same 
tained a program toward ‘‘the alleviation of war 
time weaknesses in mathematics and science.’’ See 


pe aes 


issue of ScnooL AND SOCIETY ¢on 
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the educational prot 1on is an oblique one it 
bisa are to poimt out the long-view re- 
Ponsipil hat edueation has had in the past 
ind will | e in the iture in regard to the war 
nd to the peace that will some day follow. 
Certainly the causes of the war are not in any 
irreconcilable or insoluble cireumstanees. They 
are rather rooted in an intelleetual and eduea- 


tional complaceney toward illiteraey, distribu- 


tion of economie wealth, racial diserimination, 
pirit lal poverty, and bigoted eultures 

The failures of our edueational program in 
the p ire of no nsequence except as a lesson 
for the future We know—and it is being re- 
Iterated every day that in the outeome of this 
People’s War, edueators everywhere will be 


bound by one unescapable, sacred 11 you like, 


respon ibility : to prepare the masses of people 
to tuke a share in their well-being and govern 


ment to an extent that we have never dreamed 


ot before. To the edueator will fall a large 


share of the responsibility to equip the broad 
people for a changed world that will 
make for greater human deceney and the im 
World War III. 


with enrichment 


possibility of a 
This ea 


educational 


ot the 


freedom of the 


n occur only 
with the 
arts. It 


program 


sciences, languages, and will not be 
achieved with the substitution of any veeational 
mechanies, 
KENNETH R. SHAFFER 
ORDER LIBRARIAN 
INDIANA STATE LIBRARY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


FURTHER DATA ON HONORARY 
DEGREES 
DrAN Epuer’s study of “Honorary Degrees 
in Ameriea,’”” SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, June 27, has 


proved especially interesting to me, as, at the 


Reborts .... 
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time it appeared, we were approaching com 


pletion of national tabulations on that very 
subject. 

Our studies, carried on over a period of years, 
confirm his findings that more than one third oj 
the honorary degrees conferred in 1937-38 wer 


LL.D.’s 


D.D.’s (our 1938 figure is 22 per cent, whereas 


and approximately one fourth were 


his for the decade ending in 1938 is 28 per cent). 
Furthermore, our data show that the LL.D. has 
been a more popular type of honor than the D.D. 
since about 1927-28. 

The contusion between honorary and earned 
degrees of the same title, referred to by Dean 
Kpler, was increased in 1937-38 by the con 
ferring of the honorary Ph.D. on one person; 
Kd.D., on ten; Master of Arts, on fifty-five; 
five; Bachelor ot 


Bachelor of Edueation, on 


Music, on one; and Bachelor of Science, on 
one, 

Opponents of the honorary-degree system will 
derive comfort from the fact that, although the 
total 
creased up to 1937-38, the 1939-40 tabulation 
showed a slight decrease. In 1929-30 a total of 


1,347 were conferred, including 132, or 9.8 per 


number of awards of this character in 


cent, at institutions under public control. In 
1937-38, the total number (all institutions) rose 
to 1,500, but in 1939—40 it dropped back to 1,452, 
of which 170, or 11.7 per cent, were at institu- 
tions under publie control. 

In 1929-30, the ratio of honorary to earned 
degrees of all types and levels was 1: 104; in 
1939-40 it was 1:149. In this latter year the 
ratio at publicly controlled institutions was 
1: 648, but at institutions under private control 
it was only 1: 83. 

Henry G. BAbdGER 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 


‘ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





AVERTING TEACHER SHORTAGES: 
PENNSYLVANIA’S PROGRAM 
From various studies made during the school 
year, 1941-42, by the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Publie Instruetion, there does not 
appear to be a general teacher shortage in Penn- 


sylvania at the present time. There are several 


teaching fields for which superintendents are 


having difficulty in finding properly qualified 
teachers but even these shortages, while acute in 
some sections, are not serious in all districts. 
The most difficult immediate shortage facing the 
schools of the state is in the field of industrial 
arts. This is a field in which there is a general 
shortage with very little means of replenishing 
time. There is a 


the supply at the present 
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definite and growing shortage in the supply of 
teachers for voeational agriculture as well as for 
There is also a 


growing shortage of qualified teachers in the ele- 


teachers of trade and industry. 


nentary field in the rural areas, but this is not 
serious in the larger districts. The supply of 
teachers of health and physical edueation, as 
well as of mathematies and science, is becoming 
depleted; however, this also appears to be sec 
tional. 

To meet the specific problems of teacher de- 
mand, the department has been formulating a 
definite program which, with the co-operation of 
the eounty and district superintendents, as well 
as of the leaders in the teacher-education institu- 
tions, should eliminate a number of the present 


difficulties and forestall a serious teacher short 


age. This program includes: (1) the utilization 
of the so-called “speed-up” arrangement in 


teacher-edueation institutions; (2) the use of the 
“Elementary-Temporary Standard Certificate” ; 
(3) a reeruiting plan; (4) the establishment of 
a clearing-house for the names of surplus 
teachers; and (5) the employment of teachers on 
a broader certification basis. 

1. Practically all institutions for the education 
of teachers have been making an earlier-than- 
usual graduation possible by offering a program 
of courses during the periods heretofore used 
This 


program does not inelude a reduction in the eur- 


for vaeations, especially in the summer, 


riculum or the elimination of essential courses. 
Thus their supply of teachers will be made avail- 
able earlier than if the traditional school ealen- 
dar had been followed. Beeause of varying con- 
ditions existing among the institutions, there has 
been no uniform scheme for attaining this 
earlier graduation, but the majority of the insti- 
tutions are continuing the regular two-semester 
organization with fewer holidays, which makes 
it possible to offer at least twelve weeks for col- 
lege work each summer. As a result, the juniors 
and seniors may complete the four-year degree 
curriculum in three and one half years, or six 
months ahead of their anticipated graduation 
date. The intensified program permits the fresh- 
men and sophomores to gain a full year, thus 
graduation may eome one year ahead of the 
This speed-up 


program should considerably increase the num- 


customary date of graduation. 
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ber of teachers available during the next several 
years. 

2. For a number of years the largest surplus 
of certificated teachers has been furnished by 
those prepared to teach the aeademie subjects in 
the high schools. For several years the supply 
of four-year degree graduates prepared to teach 
in the elementary field has been less than the de 
mand. In emergency cases a number of super 
intendents have expressed themselves as favor 
ing a degree graduate in general education for 
the elementary field in preference to using for 
mer teachers who hold an older type of certifi 
eate, denoting in many instances considerably 
less preparation than two years of college work, 
At the present time, a college certificate valid for 
teaching academie subjects in the secondary field 
may be extended to include the elementary field 
by completing 30 semester hours of professional 
work in elementary education. There are sev 


teachers it 


eral thousand the state who, after 
qualifying for teaching in the seeondary field, 
have taken the 30 additional hours of elementary 
edueation and have become very suecessful teach 
ers. In order to utilize the surplus of eollege 
graduates who are certificated to teach in the 
secondary field, and without waiting for the full 
vear of additional preparation in the elementary 
field, the State Council of Edueation has made 
it possible for superintendents in need of ele 
mentary teachers to draw from this surplus dur 
ing the present emergency through the issuance 
of an Elementary-Temporary Standard Certifi 
cate. The certificate is issued to holders of the 
College Certificate valid in the seeondary field, 
but only when the district or county superinten- 
dent that be ad 


justed to a definite elementary-school position. 


is convineed the teacher ean 
The teacher must be willing to take additional 
professional work in elementary education each 
year while teaching in the elementary field until 
the college certificate has been extended to in 
clude the elementary field. This certificate is to 
be used only when properly qualified elementary 
By the use of this 


holders of 


teachers eannot be found. 


new certificate issued to a college 
certificate, there should be made available for the 
elementary school a number of highly desirable 
college graduates. 


3. The 


change recruiting policies of the teacher-eduea- 


war situation makes it necessary to 








such a 


tion 


institutions, since there has been 


rapid inerease in demand for added personnel in 


every protession and in every business. During 


the past ten or twelve years many young men 


and young women entered teacher edueation 


institutions because they saw a slightly better 
chance to secure a position in that field than in 


field. Today, however, there is keen 


, 
any otner 


competition among the various industries and 


the armed forees for the high-school graduate, 
c pecially the boy s. The compe tition for recruits 


is not only for the high-school graduate but also 


for the members of each of the four elasses in 


ll as for the eollege graduate. 


college as Wt 


It is imperative, therefore, that school superin- 


high-school principals, exeeutives of 


endents, 


sional organizations, and leaders of 


the prole 


teacher-education institutions co-operate in a 


plan to secure recruits for the teaching protes- 
sion. The whole program of education as a 
necessary means of national offense as well as 


national defense should be explained to the stu- 
dents in college and to the high-school graduates. 
High-sehool seniors and college students who 
have a natural aptitude for teaching should be 
shown that it is their patriotie duty to prepare 
for this all-important profession. A complete 
system of guidance should be worked out whieh 


high-school 


graduates, as well as members of junior and 


will direct a sufficient number ot 
senior elasses in liberal-arts colleges, into those 
fields of teaching in which a shortage now exists 
This is a task which the 


profession must approach with a united front; 


or 1s likely to exist. 


Pennsylvania is trying to meet this challenge by 
encouraging legitimate reeruiting plans. 

4. A central clearing-house for teacher place- 
ment has been established by the State Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruetion. The extent to which 
this succeeds will be determined by the co-opera- 
tion of the superintendents. In a letter under 
date of Mareh 6, 1942, the superintendent of 
publie instruetion wrote a letter to all county 
and distriet superintendents stating that an 
effort was being made to build up reserve lists of 
qualified teachers for any emergeney which may 
develop. He asked that all teachers who are cer- 
tifieated and without positions to register with 
the Placement Service of the department. All 
qualified teachers were to be urged to register 


and superintendents who are in need of teachers 
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are to feel free to secure the list of registered 
teachers, who are to be elassified aceording to 
subjects and fields. This, when properly organ 
ized and understood throughout the state, should 
go far in eliminating a surplus of certain types 
of teachers in one section when a shortage exists 
for the same type of teachers in another section. 

5. For a number of years, because of a surplus 
of teachers in certain fields and beeause of keen 
competition for all types of employment, schoo! 
boards in some distriets set up barriers for what 
they considered their own protection. In the 
present emergency, however, superintendents 
and sehool boards should be encouraged to em 
ploy teachers on the basis of their education, 
their apparent ability to teach, and their certifi 
cation rather than on the basis of some artificial 
barrier such as marital status or place of resi 
denee. It is just as important to utilize all the 
properly qualified supply of teachers as it is to 
place men in their proper fields in industry. 
The danger to children and youth by the employ- 
ment of incompetent teachers should be placed 
clearly before all citizens who have any econnee 
tion with the employment of teachers. 

There is a possibility that certain desirable 
teaching services that might be classified as non- 
essential in the war period should be temporarily 
discontinued when satisfactory teachers cannot 
be secured for such services. Each school dis 
trict should survey its actual needs in terms ot} 
the school law and in terms of new demands set 
up by war conditions. Re-emphasis needs to be 
placed on fundamentals and possibly some new 
services need to be added. However, it is very 
doubtful whether services should be attempted 
for which competent leadership cannot be 
secured. 

Thus it is hoped that a sufficient supply of 
qualified teachers may be maintained in Penn- 
sylvania and the quality of instruction kept 
on a high level of efficieney through the estab- 
lished program which utilizes the college “speed- 
up” arrangement, the new Elementary-Tempor- 
ary Standard Certificate, a recruiting plan, a 
clearing-house for placement, and the employ- 
ment of teachers on a broader basis. 

Harry L. Kriner 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, TEACHER 

EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE DEPARTMENT 
oF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION 
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ATTITUDES AND IDEAS OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL YOUTH IN REGARD 
TO MARRIAGE 

THis article is part of a larger study of 
interests, attitudes and activities of high-school 
youth, in which several thousand youth from 
nine states! participated. The schools are dis 
tributed over the states concerned, and the data 
are in the main from schools enrolling from 200 
The article relates to the 


ages which high-school youth consider best for 


to 600 pupils each. 


marriage; to whether the youth themselves ex- 
pect to marry and if so at what ages, and to 


’ from 


whether they would prohibit “old people’ 
marrying. 
Table I indicates the 


ages which youth consider best for marriage, 


Best age for marriage. 


among men and among women. 


women, suggests that freshmen are less uniform 


in their judgments on the subjeet than are 
seniors. 
99 


Perhaps as pupils get older the ages of 22 
or 25 years seem decreasingly remote, and the 
mere psychology of a reasonable proximity in 
time may alter pupil judgment on the subject. 
Moreover seniors may think of family life more 
from the standpoint of responsibility than do 
freshmen, whereas the surge of physieal ma 
turity in early adolescence may stimulate fresh 
men to think more of sex, and of marriage 
of Ro 


mance as reflected in literature, movies or per 


the legalized pattern sex expression. 


haps unsupervised soeial contacts might also 


exert a greater stimulating influenee in this 


direetion among younger pupils, who have less 


the biological or the socio 


understanding of 


TABLE I 


IDEAS OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS REGARDING 


Best for men 
Grade 


« } xX 
and sex ages as best 


of pupil No. ea eee 
report- »”» 

ing ~ 92_ 9 

ing or ae 26-28 
under == 

Gr I { Boys 2,095 37.5 50.0 6.1 
si ) Girls 2,072 37.3 47.3 10.6 
' . { Boys 1,613 19.3 32.1 10.5 
Gr.IV {Girls 11849 18: 3.1 13.2 


A smaller percentage of seniors of either sex, 
than of freshmen, consider the age best for mar- 
riage among men to be 22 years or under, and a 
larger percentage of seniors consider the best age 
to be from 26 to 28 years. For marriage among 
women, a smaller percentage of seniors similarly 
consider the best age to be 19 years or under, and 
a larger percentage consider it to be from 23 to 
25 years. This difference between grades, to- 
gether with the concentration of seniors in indi- 


cating ages 23-25 for men and ages 20-22 for 
1 California, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, North 


Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Washington and 
Wyoming. 


AGES 


Percentage indicating specific 


\T WHICH MEN AND WOMEN Micur Best Marry 


Best age for marriage 


jest for women 


Percentage indicating specific 


No uges as best 

eS § © (eam 20 
9-31 or Ins or Bima 23-25 26-28 _ o1 

over under ~ over 
4.9 1.5 1,975 24.2 19.8 2.& By 
4.0 0.8 > 050 22.0 22.8 1.5 1.1 
6.1 2.0 1,611 16.4 23.4 1.3 0.9 
1.2 0.7 1,851 14.7 23.7 0.9 0.4 





economie aspects of married life, than among 


older pupils. Furthermore academie or eco 
nomie selection during the high-school eareer 
may be a factor in explaining the difference 
between freshmen and seniors here considered. 
Anticipation of college, or perhaps of subse 
quent professional training, is a more conerete 
consideration among seniors than among fresh 
men. Most high-school seniors who anticipate 
going to college realize that marriage must be 
postponed at least until the end of the college 
career. There is also some degree of economie 
selection among pupils during the high-school 


years, which means that seniors in general rep 











different soeio-economie 


Among the group 


resent a somewhat 


group than do freshmen. 
more clearly represented by seniors, it may be 
in the mores for marriage to come at a later 
time than for the average of the population. 
Aside from the foregoing age or grade differ- 
ences among high-school pupils, there are sex 
differences within particular grades. Boys seem 
tolerant of a slightly greater range in “best 
ages” for marriage than do girls, especially for 
the marriage of women. Tabulations for indi- 
vidual states showed that in all states except 
North Carolina, a slightly larger pereentage of 
senior boys than of senior girls think an age over 
25 years is best for women—but Pennsylvania 
is the only state in which as many as 3 per eent. 
of the senior boys think that such an age is best. 
The difference between pupils of the two sexes 
regarding an older age as best for women may 
refleet a sensitiveness on the part of 
the 


The sex 


greater 


girls to the biologieal differences between 


sexes that are significant in marriage. 
factor regarding pupils’ judgments may also 
reflect different approaches to questions of eco- 
nomic security, which the man is supposed to 
furnish and which boys may regard as a liability, 
but which girls regard as an asset. However 
one should remember that the aetual amount of 
difference between pupils of the two sexes was 
Oklahoma 


tends to favor the early ages more than other 


small. Among the different states, 
states, when both pupil sexes and both school 
grades are considered, and Pennsylvania tends 
to favor such ages least. Some readers might 
here consider relative newness of sections of the 
country to be important, although this econsider- 
ation is not substantiated by data from other 
states. 

regarding their own 


Expectation of youth 


marriage. Table II presents data indicating 
whether youth expects to marry, and if so at 
what ages. 

The totals show that a larger percentage of 
freshmen than of seniors expect not to marry. 
Perhaps as high-school youth move toward phys- 
ical maturity they more frequently regard mar- 
riage as a normal status for mature persons, 
whereas in the earlier high-school years they 
may think little about it. The influence of the 


high-school eourse, such as the aspects of social 


scienee which concern the home and family life, 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF HIGH-SCHOOL YOUTH WHO EXPEctr To 
Marry, AND AGES AT WHICH THEY EXPECT 
ro Do So, BY STATE, SCHOOL GRADE 
AND SEX OF YOUTH 











Reporting Age at which youth ex- 
on pect to marry, for those 
expectation reporting on age at 
as to which they expect 
marriage to do so 


Percentage distri 












State, : 
grade o, bution, according 
and 2 to age at which 
sex we m they expect to 
wo 8a fo : 
: of s > g 5 marry 
youth = &> = z z 
2 ton oS a Oe iS 
S ae S <_ na] a 
e oe 2 = nN Ney 
ad of an] N | 
os ow aa 
a eS oan a 
Gr. 
Calif 1! Boys 234 19.7 165 4.9 40.2 40.4 14.5 
ake 1) Girls 191 8.9 163 27.0 41.1 28.2 3.7 
rv { Boys 185 13.0 152 2.6 15.8 59.9 21.7 
1 Girls 246 4 224 19.2 52.7 25.0 3.1 
. { Boys 163 10.4 
Ga. Ii Girls 259 93 
,§ Boys LOe Ta 
I\ t Girls 263 4.2 
(Boys 261 16.5 
Tl. I) Girls 295 8.5 
y§ Boys wal T2 
IV) Girls 202 7.4 


; | Boys 186 14.0 

La. I) Girls 212 14.2 
{ Boys 1388 10.5 
} 


IV) Girls 186 8.3 

7 §f Boys 192 12.0 
N. Car. I) Girls 194 16.0 
»§ Boys 134 11.2 

IV} Girls 177 9.6 

Boys 189 12.2 

: 12:2 


soys 154 3.9 
Girls 187 5.9 





ne j 
Okla. I ) Girls 189 

} 

l 


a {Boys 253 22.9 175 2.3 29.7 52.6 15.4 
a. ) Girls 254 11.0 210 8.1 51.9 32:8 7.2 

ry {Boys 159128 121 1.7 16.5 57.9 23.9 

) Girls 177 11.38 157 7.7 38.2 35.7 18.4 

{Boys 199 14.1 148 2.0 25.7 50.7 21.6 

Wash. )Girls 238 8.0 206 14.6 51.4 30.1 3.9 
»§ Boys 220 8.6 184 1.6 19.6 48.9 29.9 

IV} Girls 211 7.6 183 14.8 45.3 35.0 4.9 


Boys 187 16.6 1 

Girls 156 83 1 

Boys 186 19.4 144 2.8 22: 
178 5 


Wyo. I } 
+f 
IV) Girls 207 63 


Totals { Boys 1,864 15.8 1,434 4.0 35.3 44.3 16.4 

(all I) Girls 1988 10.5 1.735 18.8 51.7 25.3 4.2 
states) 

. { Boys 1,595 10.3 1,348 2.0 19.2 54.2 24.6 

IV } Girls 11856 6.9 1,617 14.3 50.2 30.7 4.8 


may also be an explanatory factor in the dif- 


ference between freshmen and seniors here 
reflected. 

When the two sexes are compared, as shown 
by the totals, boys expect not to marry in a 


larger percentage of cases than do girls. Slight 
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differences in the age of the two sexes upon 
reaching biological maturity and of their think- 
aspects of home lite 
Other 
faetors may be the more cloistered lives of girls 


it 


as compared with boys; for example, the fact 


ing of sex among other 


9 bh 4 


ay here be a factor of explanation. 


that during their early years girls are expected 
to play with dolls, and that in various respects 
the lives of girls are organized more extensively 
home activities than is the with 


around ease 


boys. Moreover if senior girls have studied 
home economies during the high-school years, 
this fact would tend to foeus thinking on home 
life in ways less common among senior boys. 
When data for individual states are consid- 
ered, differences appear among the different sec- 
When both 


school grades are considered, marked differences 


tions of the country represented. 


between the sexes in expectation to marry ap 
pear in California and Wyoming. Sex ratios in 
the total population, particularly in Wyoming 
with its large surplus of men as compared with 
women, may be a factor here. The Mexican im- 
migrant population, with mores concerning mar- 
riage which are somewhat different from those 
of Americans of European extraction, may also 
be a faetor. Sex ratio in the total population; 
social expectation in regard to getting married; 
relative vocational opportunity for members of 
the two sexes in different regions; percentage 
of the youth of the two sexes who attend high 
school, and perhaps other factors are no doubt 
reflected in these data. A detailed study of such 


factors, however, was not undertaken in the 
present connection. 

No extended comment seems necessary eon- 
cerning the ages at which youth expect to marry. 
The pereentage distribution of pupils here is 
much like that concerning the ages which pupils 
think are best for marriage. Only among Penn- 
sylvania seniors does any substantial percentage 
of girls expect to marry at an age as late as 26 
years. For no eategory regarding state, school 
grade or sex of youth do fewer than two thirds 
of those reporting fall in the two intervals “20- 
22 years” and “23-25 years.” Thus it seems that 
high-school youth of both sexes eonsider the 
ages, 20-25 years inclusive, as the marrying 
ages for persons of both sexes. One might here 
note that the median age at marriage for the 


native white population of the United States is 
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25.6 years for males and 22.6 years for females.’ 
Perhaps the census data suggest that, as high 
school youth gel older, they will revise upward 


their judgments as to best ages for marriage. 


The data may, however, suggest that the ages 


at which people actually do marry are not the 


best ages. In any ease, the data, particularly 
those from senlors, who are nearer Inarriage 


than freshmen, regarding the percentage who 


expect to marry and the ages at which they ex 


peet to do so, may offer comfort to persons who 
are greatly disturbed about the future of the 
home, the birth-rate and the stability of the 
family. 

Should “old people” be prohibited from mar 
rying? Table III presents data indicating 


whether youth think old people should be pro 


hibited from marrying, and if so at what ages. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF HIGH-SCHOOL YOUTH WHO WoULpD 
PROHIBIT “OLD PERSONS” FROM MARRYING 


Percentage 
who would 
prohibit 
marriage 


Number 
reporting 


Grade and sex of 
youth reporting 


{ Boys 2 ODD 20.8 

GUM Wcatse ) Girls 1990 19.6 
, { Boys 1,653 "0.0 

Grade 2¥ cscs , Givts 1846 153 


A substantial percentage of the youth report 
ing would prohibit old people from marrying, 
although tabulations for individual states simi 
lar to those of Table II showed that for no state 
vrade-sex category is the proportion as large as 
30.0 per cent. In general, a larger pereentage 
of boys than of girls would advoeate this pro 
hibition. The sex difference among pupils holds 
for both grade levels, but the differenees are 
greater for seniors than for freshmen. 

For pupils reporting that they would prohibit 
old people from marrying, data were tabulated 
according to the age at which the prohibition 
Data tabulated 


for 549 freshman boys, 521 freshman girls, 385 


should become effective. were 


senior boys and 328 senior girls. The data show 


considerable variation in the ages at which 
youth would prohibit marriage because of “old 
age.’ In no state-grade-sex eategory did as 


many as one third of the youth indieate that for 
this reason they would prohibit marriage for 


2 Fifteenth Census of the United States (1930), 
Vol. II, ‘‘ Population,’’ Table 3, p. 838. 
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persons le than fifty years old. For the 
marriage-prevention ages of 50 59 years, the 


proportions of youth, grouped according to 
from one fifth to 
one half. For the ages of 60-69 
vears, the range for youth was from 14.3 to 
44.7 per cent For 11 of the 


categories, at least one fifth of the youth would 


and sex, ranged 


tate, grade 


prevention 
36 state grade sex 
ise any prohibition before the age of 
the data concerning 


whole, 


When viewed as a 


ge at which high-school youth would prevent 
arriage suggest that youth have a vague notion 
that there is an age somewhere in the seale be- 


yond which it 1s not socially desirable for people 


to marry, but that they are not very clear as to 


what that ave is. Some readers might eonsider 
a 30-per-cent. maximum to be high. To some 


readers, such a maximum may suggest that high- 
chool youth overemphasize the biological as- 
pects of marriage, and overlook other aspects 


npanionship and mutual helpfulness. 
individual arrives at an understand- 
ng of the latter only after considerable experi- 


with life. 


enee 

Summary. Certain summary statements seem 
justified : 

ie In £r¢ neral, high school freshmen place the 
best age for marriage at a younger age than do 
seniors. 

2. Boys seem to tolerate a slightly wider age 


, 


range than do girls as the “best age” for mar- 


riage, irrespective of the sex of the person get- 
ting marnied. 


) 


3. Pupils of both tolerate a 


slightly wider age range for men than for women 


sexes seem to 
as the “best age” for marriage. 

4. A certain pereentage of youth expect not 
to marry. This percentage is larger for fresh- 
men than for seniors, and larger for boys than 
for girls. 

5. There are substantial variations among 
states in the percentage of youth who expect not 
to marry. 

6. The ages at which youth expect to marry 
correspond rather closely to the ages which they 
indieate as best for their respective sexes to 


the 
marriage of the native-white 


marry. These ages are somewhat below 


median ages at 
population of the United States as a whole. 
ae 


substantial proportion of high-school 
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youth believe that there is an age beyond which 
allowed to marry, but 
there is much variation in opinion as to what 


persons should not be 


this age is. 
Haroitp H. PunKE 
GEORGIA STATE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
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e 
FLEXNER, HORTENSE. The Wishing Window. Un- 
paged. Illustrated. F, A. Stokes. 1942. $1.50. 
A story of two children in a French village in war 
time. 





e 
HuntT, MABEL LEIGH. Have You Seen Tom 
Thumb? Pp. 260. Illustrated. F. A. Stokes. 
1942, $2.00. 


A delightful 
young people. 


biography of a colorful character for 


Information Relative to the Appointment and Ad- 
mission of Cadets to the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. Pp. iv+72. Il- 
lustrated. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1942, 

e 

MAIN, MILDRED MILEs. Polly, Patsy and Pat— 
The Safety Triplets. Unpaged. Illustrated. 
Follett Publishing Company, Chicago. 1942. 
12¢. 

Graphically illustrated 
sters to think of safety. 


adventures teaching young 


e 
Noursk, J. P. (supervisor). Mobilizing San Fran- 
cisco Youth—An Emergency Program for the 
Junior and Senior High Schools. Pp. 80. Board 
of Education, San Francisco, 1942. 
e 


ORTON, HELEN FULLER. The Little Lost Pigs in 
Town. Pp. 96, Illustrated. F. A. Stokes. 
1942, $1.35. 
Excellent for 
wants to work alone at a “real story. 

e 

The Training of Secondary School Teachers Es- 

pecially with Reference to English. Report of 
a Joint Committee of the Faculty of Harvard 
College and of the Graduate School of Education. 
Pp. xi+173. Harvard University Press, 1942. 
$1.50. 
Including “The Social Setting of Secondary Educa- 
tion in the United States,” “Confusion of Aims in 
High School English,” ‘Existing Dilemmas in the 
Training of Teachers,” ‘Possible Aims of Teaching 
English in the Secondary Schools,” “Basie Needs 
and Courses in Education,” with “Conclusions and 
Recommendations.” 


a child who is learning to read and 


oe 


Youth Looks at Science and War. Pp. viii+133. 
Published jointly by Penguin Books, Ine., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York, and Science Service, 
17i9 N St., NW, Washington. 1942. 25¢. 
How science can help win the war is told by 40 


American high-school pupils, 31 boys and 9 girls, 
all winners of the first annual science talent search 
for the Westinghouse Science Scholarships. 








